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Kerr Steam Turbines for Municipal Plants are 
built by an organization which specializes in the 
design and manufacture of Steam Turbines and 
Gears. 


KERR TURBINE CO. 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Municipal Improvements in the Panama 
Canal Zone 


By Jay J. Morrow 


,overnor oO e anama Cana 
Governor of the Panama Canal 


O-DAY a Northerner whose business rd of comfort 1 
requires him to travel or live in th his transfe 


American tropics ma 


without feeling that he is going int Balboa and (1 
in exile of danger and intolerable disco tlement 
Sanitation and municipal improve still models of 
ent are gradually transforming the tow the tropics 
of the West Indies and Central and South he health 
\merica. The disease risk is no longer ex towns rest 
cessive. “Pest holes” and ‘plague spots engineering ()y 
have disappeared, and the average stand sthmian Cai 











ROAD SCENE NEAR THE GOVERNOR’S RESIDENCE, BALBOA HEIGHTS, CANAL ZONE 
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over the property of the French Canal Com- 
pany in 1904 was to install a modern water- 
supply and sewerage system in the terminal 
cities of Panama and Colon and the adja- 
cent Canal Zone. These 
systems have been ‘mproved and extended 
as the exigencies of Canal construction and 
the growth of the communities served have 
required. 


sections of the 


Water-Supply 

[he water-supply system as it exists to- 
day was described in the September, 1920, 
issue of THe AmerIcAN City by George C. 
Bunker, sanitary engineer. There are three 
plants in operation, one supplying the com- 
munities on the Pacific side, and two those 
on the Atlantic. 

The first draws water at Gamboa at the 
southern end of Gatun Lake, whence it is 
pumped over the continental divide through 
30- and 36-inch cast iron mains to a purifica- 
tion plant at Miraflores 11.3 miles distant. 
Here the water is treated with 
alum and run through rapid sand filters of 
the gravity type. The equipment of the 
plant and the processes used were described 
in the article mentioned above. From 
Miraflores the water runs by gravity 
through cast iron mains of 30-, 20- and 16- 
inch diameter to a pumping 
Balboa (3.97 miles distant), where it is 
raised to a low- and a high-service reservoir 
built on spurs of Ancon Hill. The high- 
service reservoir is used to supply water to 
the more distant points on the distribution 
system and to secure additional pressure for 
fire fighting. The normal 
tained by the low-service 
pounds per square inch. In 


aerated, 


station at 


pressure ma‘n- 
reservoir is 40 
case of fire, 
water can also be pumped directly into the 
and the 
The capacity of the Miraflores 
purificat‘on plant is 17,000,000 gallons a 
day, and the average daily consumption in 
the district supplied is approximately 1o,- 
This consumption includes 
water sold to vessels using the Canal or 
the port of Balboa, whch is charged for 
at the rate of 50 cents per 1,000 gallons. 
On the Atlantic side water is drawn from 
the Brazos Brook reservoir and purified at 
Mt. Hope, whence it is pumped into mains 
supplying Cristobal. Colon, Mt. Hope and 
Margarita Point. The capacity of this plant 
is 8,000,000 gallons a day, and the average 
daily consumption about 6,000,000 gallons. 


mains, pressure increased to I10 


pounds. 


cC00,000 gallons. 
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As on the Pacific side, a part of this con 
sumption represents sales to vessels. 

A smaller plant at Agua Clara supplies 
approximately 1,000,000 gallons of filtered 
and disinfected water to the Gatun District 
and the fortifications at Toro Point. 


Sewers 

There are no peculiar features about the 
sewers of the Isthmus; but the systems are 
complete. Vitrified pipe of 6-, 8-, 10- and 
12-inch diameter, vitrified and concrete pipe 
of 15-, 20- and 24-inch diameter, and con 
crete box sewers ranging in size from 2% 
by 2% feet to 8 by 8 feet have been used 
At Cristobal-Colon, which is constructed on 
filled-in land at a minimum elevation above 
sea-level, discharged into a 
sump, from which it is pumped out into the 
bay. At Panama-Ancon-Balboa a gravity 
system was installed without difficulty. At 
all points on the Isthmus special provision 
had to be made to take care of the extraordi 
nary run-off of surface water following the 
tropical rains. 


sewage is 


Roads 


Road-making methods on the Isthmus 
have been greatly modified as a result of 
experience with local difficulties and to meet 
changes in traffic conditions. In the early 
days of Canal construction the cities of 
Panama and Colon were paved with vitrified 
brick, which has worn well under heavy 
traffic. 

The first wagon roads in the Canal Zone 
were of water-bound macadam located on 
the contour system. These roads deterio 
rated very rapidly even under light horse 
drawn traffic, and maintenance costs aver 
aged 25 cents a square yard per annum 
They served their purpose as quickly built 
highways of low first cost, connecting the 
temporary settlements of the construction 
period; but this type of road has been 
abandoned. It is not adapted either to the 
climate, with its alternating 
drought and “heavy rainfall, or to the mo 
tor traffic of the present. 

In the permanent town site of Balboa a 
Telford base road was used, built between 
concrete curbs and gutters. The specifica- 
tions called for a base of a minimum of ‘10 
inches of hand-placed stone set on edge, 
topped by a wearing surface of 2% inches 
of concrete asphalt. This has proved an 
excellent road, and the cost of maintenance 


seasons ot! 
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over a period of five years has not exceeded enclosed in a spherical polycas r Alba 
4 cents per square yard per annum. Later globe 14 inches in diametet The mount 
experiment has led to the adoption of a_ ing height of the lamps is 10 feet 3 inches 
road with a concrete base 5 inches deep at from the ground. The lamps necte 
the sides and 6 inches at the center with in series and operated on a current of 6.6 
a top layer of 2 inches of asphaltic con- amperes 
‘rete. This road is considered the most Fire Prevention 
satisfactory yet devised for the Isthmus. In Fire protection is directed primarily t 
all road work it has been necessary to make prevention. All permanent buildings are « 
most careful provision for drainage. The concrete and tile construction with tile roof 
a = ——— 
Pg y irean, ‘ 











CONCRETE FIRE STATION WITH AMERICAN LA FRANCF APIARATUS, BALBOA, PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE 


construction of the Diablo Road of this typ ing and are arranged throug th re 
was described in the July, 1921, issue of gard to practical fireproofing. Regulation 
THe AMERICAN CITY require a minimum space of ( tween 
frame buildings of one story ar ice 

Street Lighting of 100 feet between higher frame building 

In the permanent street lighting systems Special rules cover the construction « 

installed throughout the Canal Zone the garages, storehouses, et Wiring, plum 
lamps are supported on ornamental cast iron ng, setting of stoves, « ire a inde 
posts of a type used at Washington, D. C., close regulatior Gora must be kept cut 

and designed by the late Frank Millett in the neighborhood of buildings, and a 

member of the Fine Arts Commission. Cur cumulations of scrap paper and other ru 
rent is supplied through underground cables bish are forbidden. The rules are enforces 

[he posts are spaced approximately 175 by daily inspectior 

feet apart, and each bears a_ singlk There are pa‘d fire departments at 


nitrogen-filled lamp of 100 candle-power Cristobal and at Balboa with substations at 
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THE PRADO, BALBOA, A BOULEVARD EXTENDING FROM THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
TO THE Y. M. C. A. 


(satu and Pedro Miguel adequately 

nanned and equipped with modern motor 

driven apparatus. \t smaller settlements 

fire hose and extinguishers are maintained 
- 

tor the use of volunteer hre companies 

which are instructed and drilled at regular 


intervals. Fire hose and extinguishers are 
also maintained at all points which are not 
easily iccessible to motor fire apparatus 
lhe Atlantic and Pacific terminals of the 
Canal each have two harbor tugs equipped 
with fire pumps, hose and deck nozzles fot 
the spe ial protection of water front prop 
erty. Gamewell fire alarm systems with 
street boxes are in operation at Cristobal, 
Balboa-Ancon and Gatun 

In recent vears fire losses in the Canal 
Zone have been almost neglig ble: but on 


vessels using the Canal or the terminal ports 


a number of destructive fires have occurred, 
to combat which assistance has been ren 
dered by the lire Department. 


Landscape Gardening and Town Planning 


The Isthmus of Panama, with its minia 


ture mountan ranges clothed in forest 
green, is preeminently a land “where every 
prospect pleases,” and the corollary that 
“only man is vile’ is inapplicable. On the 
contrary, the monumental examples of 
man’s handiwork compel respect for the 


power of organized human effort. While 
in all the units of the Canal plant, util’ty 
has been the dominant aim, esthetic 


possibilities have not been slighted Phe 
locks are not only massive and imposing 
but they have a beauty of design as well 


The Administration Building at Balboa 


Heights is a beautiful structure in a set 
ting of supreme beauty. 

When the permanent town site was laid 
out at the Pacific terminal, the opportunity 
for landscape gardening on the terrace; 
and spurs of Ancon Hill and on the flats be 
low was too obvious to be overlooked. The 
scheme of streets, plazas and winding roads 
and the grouping of buildings were planned 
carefully with an artistic effect in view. 
Finally, the labors of the gardener have 
added the finishing touches to the scene 
Green lawns have been sodded and brought 
to perfection, hedges of tropical ( roton 
Hibiscus have been planted to conceal 
kitchen entrances, clothes-lines and the un 
sightly pillars on which the dwelling-houses 
are raised for ventilation. Red and purple 
flowering Bougainvillea vines have been 
tra‘ned over type houses which would be 
monotonous in the uniformity of their out 
line. They relieve the white glare of the 
concrete walls and give pr-vacy to screened 
verandas. 

Trees 


The original shade trees have been car« 


fully preserved, and new trees have been 
planted which grow with remarkabk 
rapidity in this warm, moist climate. All 
of this work has been done according to 
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1 considered plan \ parklike effect has the ( 

heen aimed at, with open vistas, to th the | 

ivoldance ol the close confusion of th the \ 1 al 

jungle into which native vegetation lapses Most of the 
when left alone or indiscriminately cult v the Frenecl 


vated. Many of the trees and shrubs used pita which |} 


are indigenous to the Isthmus, but a gre 


4 t VAPlcie ( t 
number are exotics transplanted from othe served 
and distant tropical countries Among the e'sewher« \ ( 
most beautiful are the mango, often of great the Panama | 
he'ght and spread of limb, with dens supplies the ne 
foliage—an unequalled shade tree the sales to visit 
straight and stately royal palm, lining the who are 
sides of formal avenues; the Poinciana with Canal Zone 


ts fernlike leaves and scarlet blosso 


Typhoid Fever and the Chlorination of 
Drinking Water 





REPORT which has recently been most of the ( | 
made by Dr. R. G. Perkins, of the time gave in to the 

"= Division of Health, Cleveland, Ohio, the dose of « Oo! ‘ 
brings out very forcibly how a community. — ing the ensuing nine er be 
by a too strenuous protest against an un high enough, according to Dr erki 
pleasant but transitory condition, can con fully counteract the ever-present pollut 
demn itself for years to an annual recur of the raw wa 
rence of disease. Che typhoid bacill 

Cleveland obtains its water through two very difficult to find by laborators 
cribs placed 4% miles out in Lake Erie and ut the finding of sew 
delivers it through two pumping stations, ways considered as a rning of it ( 
at one of which it is filtered and at both of presence In 1918, in t ett 
which it is chlorinated. Chlorination was conditions, a filter plant wa t into service 
begun in I91I, when the growth of the city at the larger pumping statio1 ch | 
and the increasing pollution of the lake dles nearly three-fourtl 
water made treatment essent al. After nu sumption. Laborator 
merous experiments, the dose of chlorine that sewage poll 
necessary to make the water safe was deter filtered water in the ma ’ 
mined. This amount was added, and the the time, and in the filtered water from & 
curve of typhoid cases fell with unusual to 22 per cent of the time 
sharpness. Unfortunately, conditions com In 1918 an )2 
pelled the delivery of the treated watet showed the water to b« . 
through the mains in some parts of the city number of cases of typhoi e cit 
so shortly after the chlorine had been ap which could not be traced t y cause 
plied that it still tasted of chlorine. other than the water vw imbe 

Much complaint followed, but it was d of that occurred 1 19 | t test 
ing out when early in 1912 a flood in the showed the water to be 1 et 
Cuyahoga River, which enters the lake at this the report argues that 
Cleveland, carried sewage and trade wastes the water and the amount ot 
out into the cribs, through which they are directly related and that when the 
reached the city mains. The trade wastes lution is reduced t 
gave to the water an unpleasant taste, which by existing facilit es, typhoid n the 
was promptly blamed on chlorination by ity will be greatly reduce 
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What Does Your City Pay for Health 
Service in Schools ? 


Investigation of Cities of Over 8,000 in the United States Shows Pitiable 
Expenditures for This Important Work 


N the third report of the investigation 
directed by the National Committee for 
Chamber of Commerce Coéperation with 

the Public Schools, and the American City 
sureau, published under the title, “Know 
and Help Your Schools,” there appears a 
table giving the groups of cities which have 
replied and the amount of money spent in 
each group for health service out of each 
$100 of current expense. We have repro- 
duced this table below. 

The totals given include the entire ex- 
penditure for medical inspection and dental 
and nurse service in these cities. The total 
for all cities reporting, which represents 64 
per cent of the population of the country, in 
cities of over 8,000 population, is $1,341,000, 
or only 46 cents for each $100 of current 
expense—less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
There is a notable variation in these 
amounts in the various geographical groups. 
In the Western cities it is only 29 cents per 
$100, in the Great Plains cities it is 84 
cents—nearly three times as much, In the 
Great Lakes cities it is 36 cents, in the 
Eastern cities 48 cents, and in the Southern 
cities 64 cents. In the size groups it is 37 
cents for the large cities, 70 cents for the 
small cities, and 82 cents for cities of 
30,000 to 100,000 population. 

How smal! this expenditure really is may 
be better understood if one compares it with 
the expenditure for teachers’ salaries. For 
every $64.12 spent for teachers’ saiaries, 48 
cents is spent for health service, or about 
$12 for health service to every $1,600 for 
teachers’ salaries. This means that the 
schools of American cities are spending for 
health service less than $12 annually upon 
each group of children allotted to one 
teacher. In terms of the amount per pupil, 
the expenditure is less than 35 cents per 


year. If this health expenditure were con 
fined to nurse service alone, eliminating the 
more expensive medical inspection and 
dental service, the total amount would sup 
ply one nurse for not fewer than 4,000 
children. In other words, this total ex- 
penditure allows less than one-third of the 
minimum amount needed for nurse service 
alone, with absolutely nothing provided for 
medical inspection and dental service. 


CURRENT EXPENSE AND EXPENDITURI 
HEALTH SERVICE IN SCHOOLS 
THE UNITED STATES 


FOR 


Ol 


Cities 
= 3 
ee =e 4 
si S + Ets 
Oni eof?) Lane 
Small, Eastern... $10,348,031.84 $88,713.65 $0.86 
Small, Southern. 2,868,711.65 11,531.26 .40 
Small, Great 
RD vaveyss 9,095,028.33 61,322.62 0.67 
Small, Great 
ee 6,088,056.73 49,283.00 0.81 
Small, Western. 4,038,792.24 17,452.49 0.43 
Middle, Eastern. 16,164,371.70 140,788.30 0.87 
Middle, Southern 2,863,511.04 30,784.67 1.08 
Middle, Great 
ere 12,095,249.02 89,662.50 0.74 
Middle, Great 
>. eee 6,024,960.80 38,356.45 0.64 
Middle, Western 4,431,362.80 39,573.55 0.89 


Large, Eastern... 106,070,095.69 






408,401.87 0.39 
Large, Southern. 12,788,563.83 75,934.53 0.59 
Large, Great 

See ks a hase 48,391,800.75 98,920.77 0.20 
Large, Great 

ers 17,074,624.95 157,069.34 0.92 
Large, Western. 22,600,325.48 33,227.17 0.15 
Eastern aieptateek 132,582,499.23 637,903.82 0.48 
Southern ...... 18,520,786.52 118,250.46 0.64 
Great Lakes.... 69,582,078.10 249,905.89 0.36 
Great Plains.... 29,187 642.48 244,708.79 0.84 
Western ....... 31,070,480,52 90,253.21 0.29 
, eee 32,438,620.79 228,303.02 0.70 
a. [Se 41,579,455.36 $39,165.47 0.82 
SS ows ches 206,925,410.70 773,553.68 0.387 

All cities .... $280,943,486.85 $1,341,022.17 $0.48 








Building, New York City. 





A Complete Report on School Finance 


This report is based upon the findings of a recent survey in which 375 principal cities 
of the country participated, and which was conducted by the American City Bureau for the 
National Committee of Chamber of Commerce Cooperation with the Public Schools. 
School officials and others interested in school finance in the United States can secure a 
copy of this report gratis from F, A. Richardson, Secretary, American City Bureau, Tribune 
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Recent Installation of Centrifugal Pumps 
in Brockton Sewage Pumping Station 


By E. F. Leger 


HE methods of handling, treating and 


disposing of municipal 

daily receiving more attention from 
and 

year it 


sewage arf&¢ 


engineers municipal organizations. 


Each becomes more necessary to 
further restrict the use of streams as cat 
of and each 


improvements in existing 


riers sewage, year witnesses 
methods or the 
exploitation of new methods for f 

of it. The problem of handling sewage ef- 
ficiently looms large because of the 


stantly increasing amounts which the pt 


disposing 


con- 
imp- 
ing stations are called upon to handle and 
the constantly l or 
power. 

The city of Brockton, Mass., 
made a radical change in the method of dis- 


increasing cost of fuel or 


has recently 


posing of the city, sewage in the transition 
from the orignal pumping equipment of 
triple-expansion, steam-driven reciprocating 
pumps to 


electrically-driven centrifugal 


pumps for pumping the city sewage. Lo- 
cated in a manufacturing district 15 miles 
from the coast, Brockton may be termed 


The Original System 


1 


} 
l 


Che city s first Board of Sew ige Com 
missioners was appointed 1892, and the 
State Board of Health approved the pro 
posed plan of a system of sewers withir 
the city limits to handle sewage only; this 
system to be of the combined type witl 
underdrains for ground water, a pumping 


station and 


receiving reservoir to receive 
the night flow; and a systen downward 
filtration, the beds to covet roximately 
23 acres The City Engineer's report ol 
1893 covered the entire subject in a most 
detailed and excellent manner ind a sys 


tem substantially as outl him wa 


laid out 





and construction b Lhe orig 


inal plans and estimates contemplated a sys 
of Q2 
interesting to note that 


tem about miles in length, and it 


with the work pet 
formed in 1920 this length has just been at 


tained. The original system served 


i popu 











NEW SECTION OF TRICKLING FILTER BEDS UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT BROCKTON 


SHOWING THE GATE HOUSE 








: 

; 
: 
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t 1896, the pumps ran o1 


é ‘ tl UMpage ve 
t trol emu 
i va ted that I 
= ( flo j 000 KK 
( hitratit Che trunk 1s 
t ot brick 32 | 1S es at the 
USE nishing to 221 20 inches at the 
« end Is egg sl r | I const ti 
d parallels a stream for about 20,000 feet 


ng under it at several places. Although 
the level of this stream has been lowered 
dredging and many leaks have ee] 
stopped in the brick work, ‘nfiltrated ground 
water is still a large proportion of the total 
pumpage By 1900 the average daily pump 
ize amounted to 680,000 gallons per day 
i 


of which about 10 per cent was reported a 


ludge, and the sewage in that vear showed 
SO parts of solic ne} 100,000 parts oT 
evaporation, and about 8.2 parts per Io 


000 of chlorine. 


During 1Q00 each filter bed received 
about 20 doses before being raked off, and 


ibout 1.200 tons of sludge was removed 
during that vear The beds performed their 
work most efficiently, as was shown by the 
corstant analysis of effluent. .The records 
ot the pumping station in 1900 showed a 
luty of 32.4 million foot-pounds per roo 
pounds of coal. This was figured on plunger 
displacement without making any correc- 
tion for slip; but it did include the coal 


which was used for heating the building 
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such a tremendous drop from the 


. foot-pounds which the test 

| ec n| a few years earlier, that it i 

rtl hile to attempt to determine what 

ate amount of oal could be 

for the heating The station 

records show that for the months of 

ictober to March, inclusive, an average of 

I 400 ounds of coal a day was used whil 

\pril to September, inclusive, about 

200 | inds of “‘oal was used per day t 

erage, so that for the six winter 

! h the average Was only 100 pounds 

d more than for the summer months 

rl is not wholly conclusive, however, for 
in February 1,712 pounds of coal w 


urned as a daily average, with a duty of 


37.1 million foot-pounds, while in June 1 
pounds was burned, with a duty of 
33.8 million. It is true that about Io p 


cent more water was pumped in February 
t the duty shown in February is just about 
per cent greater than the duty shown in 
ine, so that the records would serve to 


licate that very little coal was being used 


for heating and that the.pumps were evi- 


~ 


; j 


dently failing very rapidly, and pump‘ng 
station costs were running so much greater 
than was presumably necessary that ef 
forts were immediately begun toward 
-hanges which would effect a reduction in 


the costs. 


The Work of the Filter-Beds 
the duty had been raised to 34.2 
million and in 1907 to 38.6, but it was be 


1 
i 


In 1906 


coming more and more apparent that in ad 
dition to the low efficiency shown by the 
pumps, the filter-beds were approaching 
their limit of capacity for the increasing 
population. In 1906, almost fifteen times 
as much work was done by the beds as in 
the first year of their installation; that is 
to say, the albuminoid factor obtained by 
multiplying albuminoid ammonia by the 
100 million gallons was 12.28 as against 
&r in 1896, and the amount of sewage which 
was treated had increased from 183 mil- 
lon gallons to 450 million gallons in 1906. 
The clogging of some of the filter-beds in 
1909 made jt imperative that additional 
areas be acquired or that some change in 
the system of disposal be considered. At 
this time.the question of trickling filters was 
investigated, as well as the possibility of 
an auxiliary to the pumping station in the 
nature of finer screening at that point. In 
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git, as a result of investigations along screen gave satist 

ese lines, a Weand rotary screen having peratic 1 espe 

20 mesh to the inch and about 8 feet in harg¢ 1 order t é 

umeter, together with a De Lavergne oi ecame so grea 

gine-driven centrifugal pump, was it ing the filtering « 
stalled in addition to the screen-house. Raw \fter several months of expe 
sewage from the intercepting sewers was sprinkling filter é ‘ 
then pumped through the inclined revolving hed oper covert 
screen, the sludge being moved by an in consisted ot broke ‘ 
ternal screw toward one end where it Was ect he seWwa i 
vdraulically pressed free of most of the bed throug ist 
liquid and was finally burned under the tributing main 
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THE BROCKTON, MASS., SEWAGE PUMPING STATION SHOWING TWO ELECTRIC PUMPS IN 
PLACE AND ONE STEAM PUMP STILL IN OPERATION 


boilers. The screened sewage was returned used, spaced about 8 feet on centers ( 
\ to the pump-pit, from which it was pumped variation in spray area was contt 
to the beds. This, of course, was of great a special motor-operated butterfly : 
assistance to the beds, in so’ far’as the the main distributing line \ max 
3 question of sludge was concerned, and pressure head of 16 feet was obtained 
s practically eliminated the troublesome ques constant level tank he filtered 
tion of sludge removal at the beds. flows into a detentio1 isin, whet 
The advent of new manufacturing plants allowed to settle for about six hi 
in Brockton, however, particulariy for from there it is passed on to the 
utilizing leather wastes, increased the duty _ beds. 
on the sewage station because of the na New Pumps Needed 
4 ture of the refuse that was turned into the (he operation of a sprinkling filter de 
sewers, and although the Weand rotary manded that the pumping be continuous 
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and the flow had by this time assumed such 
proportion that it was really necessary to 
keep the pumps moving in order to prevent 
the reservoir from overflowing. The daily 
average pumpage in 1914 was Over 2,000,- 
000 gallons, and the duty on 100 pounds 
coal basis had dropped to 23.27 million foot- 
pounds after deduction for ashes (about 
8.8 per cent) and including correction for 
the slip of the pumps, which had been de- 
termined by weir measurements. rhe 
sprinkling filters worked so satisfactorily 
that efforts were next directed toward im- 
proving the methods of pumping. The 
pumps had by this time become dangerous 
to operate, and the rising cost of coal, to- 
gether with the poor grades obtainable, had 
great bearing on the report of the engineers 
who made recommendations for the installa- 
tion of centrifugal pumps. The oil engine 
was considered for driving the pumps, but 
the lower first lower maintenance 
costs, and greater simplicity of electric mo- 
tor drive more than offset the apparently 
lower actual fuel or operation costs of the 


cost, 


oil engine. 

The contract was awarded for installing 
complete two 3%4-million-gallon, and one 2- 
million-gallon motor driven De _ Laval 
centrifugal pumps. The flow in 1918 was 
over 2% million gallons per day. The 
Weand screen was costing about $12,000 a 
year to operate and keep in repair, and it 
was finally shut down, allowing the sewage 
to pass through the 34-inch iron screen- 
bars directly to the pump suction. The 
reservoir was cleaned for the first time since 
the screen had been put into operation. In 
1918 the installation of the centrifugal 
pumping units began, and the contract re- 
quired that the station be kept in operation 
while the change was being made. This 
made it necessary to remove one steam 
pump before connections could be made to 
operate the first motor-driven unit, so that 
from November, 1918, when the reservoir 
was cleaned, to April, 1919, when the first 
motor-driven unit was put into service, it 
was impossible to keep the level of the 
reservoir much below the overflow point. 

When one motor-driven unit was installed, 
it carried the load during the time of tak- 
ing out the second steam pump and install- 
ing an additional motor unit, so that it was 
about October, or almost a year, before 
everything was ready for the test on the 
electrical installation. During the year the 
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reservoir had been serving as a settling 
hasin, not from choice but from necessity, 
since at no time during the year was it 
possible to operate more than one pump at 
a time, and as a result, the flow of sewage 
through it had been very slow. When the 
motor-driven units were put into operation 
to lower the level to the contract condition 
for test, it was not long before the result 
of this settling manifested itself. At eleva- 
tion 71 (the overflow being at 76) the 
pumps lost their water, and on investigation 
it was found that the reservoir was half 
full of settled sludge, so heavy for a depth 
of from 6 to 7 feet that it would not flow, 
and at the manholes, where ladders were 
let in, the mass of rags, grease balls, and 
solid refuse was sufficient to support the 
weight of a man. 


Removing the Sludge 


Three fire streams were brought to play 
through the manholes in order to break the 
sludge, but the streams simply bored holes 
without supplying sufficient volume to keep 
the pump supplied. Finally the discharge 
of the pumps was so regulated, as well as 
the inlet valve to the reservoir, that the 
mass was kept sufficiently loose to move, 
but the agitation on the screen necessitated 
by the constant raking permitted such large 
rags and waste to pass through in such a 
concentrated volume that the pump im- 
pellers became clogged and lost their suc- 
tion on the high lifts. 

The condition was so bad, the material 
so heavy and the progress so slow that it 
was proposed to break into the top of the 
reservoir and use a steam shovel to remove 
the sediment. This would have entailed so 
great an expense, however, that it was de- 
cided to make special efforts toward the 
design of a different type of impeller for 
sludge removal. 

An open-type double-suction impeller with 
removable side-plates was designed and in- 
stalled in one of the pumps, and from the 
very first it became evident that it would 
do the work required. Aside from the 
breakage of one impeller, due to a defect, 
which occasioned slight delay, the reservoir 
was finally cleaned thoroughly by throttling 
the discharge of the pump and working the 
sludge ahead by fire streams. The reser- 
voir was swept clean, and levels and dimen- 
sions were taken to act as a check on the 
Venturi meter. The preliminary readings 
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THE COMPLETELY ELECTRIFIED SEWAGE 


which were taken on the efficiency of the 


open-type impeller, when pumping neat 
capacity, compared so favorably with the 
highly efficient closed type of impeller: that 
all the pumps were equipped with these new 
open-type impellers, and they have all han 
dled the sludge whenever called on to clean 
which is each 


the reservoir, done 


month. 


now 


The electrified station consists of two Io- 
inch De Laval centrifugal pumps directly 
connected to 80-h.p. synchronous motors, 
3-phase, 50-cycle, 2,200-volt, with directly 
connected exciters and one 8-inch De Laval 
centrifugal pump directly connected to a 
40-h.p. squirrel cage induction motor. The 
larger units operate at 1,200 revolutions per 
minute, and the smaller unit at 1,750. The 
motors are controlled by a _ four-panel 
switchboard, one panel for each motor and 
one for the incoming line, with all neces- 
sary instruments for 
amperage, kilowatts, 
switching equipment. 


reading voltage, 
ami the necessary 
The pumps are set 
at elevation 83 and are primed by means 
of a Nash turbo-vacuum pump directly con 
nected to a 2-h.p. motor. The piping is so 





PUMPING STATION AT BROCKTON 
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valved that any one pump or a combination 


may be operated, permitting the pumpi 
ot trom 1[f,000,000 to about 


The 


with stationary 


7 OOO.000 a 
/3 ’ . 


per day. pump shafts are provide 


protecting sleeves to prevent 


rags, strings, etc., from wrapping around 
the shafts, in addition to being thoroughl 
bronze-covered, and the knife-like sides 

e blades when operating against the cone 


7 
side plates tend to 


shaped surface of the 
shear or cut any ordinary rags, waste, etc 
which would plug a closed-type im 

[he three units are placed in the station 
in about one-quarter the space which was 
formerly occupied by the two steam pumps, 
and the old boiler-house has been renovated 
into 


a garage. 


Reduced Operating Cost 


The cost of operating the electricall 


driven units is approximately $10 per mil 
lion gallons of sewage pumped less than the 
The 


an efficiency of about 


I 
ost of operating the old steam plant. 
present pumps show 


66 per cent over-all (wire to water) on 
t 


the large units, and 64 per cent over-all on 


the 2,000,000-gallon size. The $10 per mil- 
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ilve lhe settled sludge in the detention 
tanks is flushed out onto old beds, and the 
vork of the sprinkling filter is thereby much 
reduced. The receiving reservoir is not be 
ng used, since the intercepting sewer dis 
ves directly into the screen chamber: 
the pumps are pumping raw and unsettled 
wage at all times. 

The recording meters give the operators 
evels in the suction wells, rate of discharge 
through the Venturi meter, pressure in the 
force main, and the periodic readings oO! 
volts, ampere and kilowatt meters give ac 
ate data for checking the duty of the 
nits at any hour. The sewage flow has 
increased constantly, the billion-gallon mark 
having been passed in 1919 for the first 
time, and the first week in May, 192! 


howed an average daily pumpage of 5.4 


illion gallons per day. 

he outstanding features of interest are 
First, the very excellent system of sewage 
disposal which served so well for twenty 
five years; second, the very satisfactory 


transition from the downward filtration 


sand-beds to the detention tanks and sprink 


ing filters for increased capacity, and third 
the interesting fact that it is not necessary 


to use inefficient centrifugal pumps for han 
dling sewage merely because they are 
imple, and easy to keep clean, but that 
centrifugal pumps have been designed to 


andle raw sewage efficiently 


The School Nurse—Her Duties and 
Methods 


By Percye Powers, R. N. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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CHOOL nursing is the natural out- 
growth of medical inspection of chil 
dren, which resulted in the exclusion 
ron scl ool of mat V children with minor 
contagious diseases Very soon it becam« 
ipparent tha il inspection must be 
carried further than the detection and ex 
clusion of children suffering from con 


tagious diseases or phy sical defects Schor )] 
authorities and physicians began to cast 
} st 7 ] 


ibout tor a solution of the problem, and. 


following the habit so well established in 


the home and in the care of private patients, 
the nurse became a necessary and success- 
ful complement to the school physician. 
Medical inspection sends the child home 
with a notice and “Call your family 
physician.” In most cases a family physi- 
cian is not called in, because, to use the 
vords of Artemus Ward, “There ain’t 
none.” The child is kept out indefinitely 
without effective treatment, to mingle on 
the streets with other children after school 
hours and beyond the control of school 
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i,uthorities, a condition placing a costly tax 
on class work and attendance, and offer 
ing a premium on truancy. 





lo do for the child without professional 
aid what medical inspection directed and 
suggested was an utter impossibility, not 
only in the home of poverty, superstition 
ind ignorance, but as frequently in the home 
of the better class, carelessly busy or un 
consciously indifferent. This led to the em 
ployment of a corps of nurses to carry out 
and supplement the work done inside the 
schools. 


Classroom Inspection of Children 

The duties and functions of the school 
nurse are many. She assists in the preven 
tion of contagion and in the correction of 
physical defects, and is responsible for the 
education of children, and ofttimes their 
parents, in the principles of personal and 
public hygiene. 

In making preliminary inspections the 
nurse visits each classroom. Before inspec- 
tion begins, short simple directions should 
be given so that each pupil will know what 
is expected of him. The nurse then stands 
with her back to a window and has the 
children in the room file past her, each child 
holding out his hands with palm and wrist 
exposed. He then opens his mouth wide and 
is instructed to say “Ah! Ah!” which gives 
a fair view of throat and teeth; then 
with the fingers of one hand he pulls down 
his eyelids in such a way as to expose the 
conjunctiva. In this manner the eyes, 
throat, teeth, skin and hair of each pupil 
are examined and the general condition as 
regards cleanliness and nutrition is noted 
The pupils demanding immediate attention 
may thus be easily selected. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the 
examination of pupils for contagious 
diseases is a relatively unimportant part 
of health supervision of schools. Statistics 
show that as a rule not more than 4 per 
cent of the pupils of a school system need 
to be excluded in one year, whereas on the 
other hand 60 per cent of the pupils suffer 
from non-contagious defects which need 
correction. Notwithstanding this relative 
importance shown by figures, carelessness in 
this direction may easily bring into con 
fusion the whole school organization, to say 
nothing of numerous homes. With the ad 
vent of scarlet fever, diphtheria, meningitis, 
or the more frequent cases of measles, 
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It 
whooping-coug et¢ a ¢ stant and care 
watching of the pupils will avoid 
epidemic. Children with scabies, impetig 
and pediculosis are excluded t if treat 


reduced to 10 or even 5 per cent of tl 


er previously necessary 


Carrying the Work to the Home 
he postal card notific i 


= 


f 


is a poo 





cational devics Parents notified ) 


physical detects are advised to hay e correc 


; 


tions made If at tl end of reasonable 


e 
time the child is not placed under treatment, 


the nurse goes into the home and by tactful 


presentation of 


practically no other agency can accomplish 


the child’s case effects what 


It may require frequent and repeated visits 
and much moral suasion to induce parents 


to take the proper steps toward medical 


care Many parents do not see the neces 
sity of orrecting defects that to them seem 
minor but which the nurse knows may be a 


handicap to the child through life 
“ases the nurse n 


In suc 
ust be kind and sympa 
thetic, having due respect for the supersti 


tions and traditions of others, but at all 
times the nurse must be friendly, shaping 
these whims into stepping 
her desired goal—the proper care of th 


child. 


We often hear how well a nurse cor 


stones towar¢e 


trols or manages her patients how ¢ 1 


she seems to bring them to her plans. This 
is based almost entirely upon her ability 


to understand the parents’ point of view 
he school nurse must understand the child 


point of view, and the parents’ point of 
view, and then from this angle only n 


ay 
she hope to bring them to an understanding 
vision for the child \ common 
point of view must be reached, else failure 
in the particular case at hand js liable, and, 
worse still, any hope for future coéperation 


of her 


1 


in the family is given a severe blow. The 
financial situation is often the real reason 
for chil 
a i ay ae ee Ae 1 their 
dren even when specific defects anc ei 


for failure to secure proper care 


results are pointed out to intelligent parents 
but this obstacle may be removed by the 
nurse without any offense to family prid 
if she is wise in her treatment of the sub 
ject. The fears of parents must be all 
and at the same time they must be broug 
to realize how important it is for the child 
i 


to be given an equal chance with the wel 
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child to develop into a leader of his grade, 
and eventually into a good citizen. If a 
mother be unable to take a child for treat 
ment, either because she is a wage-earner, 
or because of home duties, or if, as is often 
the case, she is timid about approaching a 
specialist or about making hospital arrange 
ments, the nurse accompanies the child. 

One might continue indefinitely a list of 
such duties and occasions in which a school 
nurse may be the means of righting defects, 
and yet there would be in the mind of the 
reader other instances and ideas which 
would apply to his own particular school 
and community. 

In every contact with her people—for 
soon they become her people—the nurse 
should be able to keep in mind the future 
of her work. The righting of individual 
defects through constantly appealing is only 
a part of the great principle of school nurs 
ing. The greater outlock, that which has 
given to this branch of nursing, service and 
ind viduality, is teaching. 

The nurse who visits a home to advise 
medical care for a child is falling short of 
her highest possibilities if she confines her 
attention entirely to that child. Often there 
is a baby in the home, and every mother 
is made happy by some little attention shown 
to this most important member of the 
family. The nurse, without seeming in- 
quisitive, can learn about the baby’s health, 
its food, how it is dressed, and if these con 
ditions are not favorable to the child's 
development the mother may be given vari- 
ous suggestions or may be directed to the 
Infant Welfare Station or whatever organ- 
ization the city or county affords for better 
and healthier babies. Thus the mother is 
taught, to a varying degree of success. But 
in the schools is the greatest opportunity for 
the nurse. This is her realm. Teach these 
children, not alone to relieve the day’s needs, 
but so that they may be permeated with 
sane principles of persona! and community 
hygiene 

The nurse should attend the emergency 
case, dress minor wounds, burns, etc., so 


Buying 


Community health is now almost reduced 


to an exact science The “art of medicine” 
is rapidly disappearing and in its place is 
coming exact and scientific medicine To 


day you can buy your protection against 
disease as you do your coal or your flour. 
This is literally true with many diseases. If 
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that the child may learn anew the old adage 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” But above all she should teach 
the child that physical and mental develop 
ment follow definite principles of intelli 
gent thinking and living. 

In case the school is not large enough for 
a nutrition expert ths may come into the 
work of the school nurse, and nowhere can 
there be found a more interesting or a mor: 
needed line of study than this. Make sched 
ules of weight, urge right and nutritious 
diet. It is easy to get the child interested 
in being a normal child. Teach him that 
he can think more quickly, accomplish 
more, play better ball, be a better man, pro 
vided he will feed himself intelligently. The 
recent “Drink More Milk” campaigns are 
so well known in methods and results that 
I need not urge that this is the simplest and 
most accessible form of nourishment. Thes¢ 
experiments show that children if brought 
to thnk in terms of need and nutrition will 
deny appetite more readily than adults. 

In order that the nurse may succeed, she 
must early learn that codperation must be 
her keynote in all successful public health 
work. The codperation of medical in 
spector, principal, teacher, parents and 
nurses more than doubles the efficiency of 
health work. To be sure of this the nurs« 
must be patient, must possess a broad mental 
view, must be slow to take offense. Much 
of her success or failure will depend on her 
ability to fit her work into the daily pro 
gram of the schools, without disturbance or 
interruption of classes. There is probabl) 
no other branch of nursing in which per 
sonality counts for so much as in this work. 
She should possess good sound sense and 
judgment, quick perception, a faculty for 
keen observation and quick decision, good 
memory, cheerful disposition, and imagina 
tion and vision which will enable her to 
see the results of her work in future 
generations. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read at t! 


North Carolina Hetalth Officers’ meeting, Pinehurst 
N. C., April 25, 1921. 


Health 


you are afraid of diphtheria becaue it is 
prevelent in your community, you can have 
your blood tested and know whether you 
will contract the disease if exposed. Then 
if you are found to be susceptible, you can 
be treated so that you will not have diphtheria. 
Surely this is buying health. 
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ICAN City was described the prospective 
water-supply in Phoenix, Ariz., 
which was to follow the construction of 32 
miles of conduit to bring the soft, potable 
water of the Verde River to the city, thus 
instituting a gravity supply in place of 
pumping hard water from wells, as had been 
done for many years. 


| the October, 1919, issue of THe AMER- 


new 


This work has now 
practically reached completion. 
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The New Water-Supply of Phoenix, Ariz. 


Interesting Construction and Use of Wood Pipe in 30-Mile Supply Line 


The maximum head on the pipe line 1s 
160 feet at the city terminal. 
construction 


The wood pipe 
handled under two con- 
tracts, all trenching and backfilling being 
done by the city. The first 14% miles, be- 
ginning at the city main, was !aid by the 
Redwood Manufacturers Company, and the 
remaining 14% miles by the Pacific Tank 
and Pipe Company, both of San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Was 


California redwood was specified for 





THE WOODSTAVE PIPE LINE CROSSING THE OLD EVERGREEN DITCH 


The Supply Line 

The supply line, extending from the dis- 
tribution mains at Phoenix to the Verde 
River, consists of 32 miles of redwood con- 
tinuous stave pipe. That part extending 
six miles from the city to the reservoir site 
is 38-inch pipe, and from the latter point 
to the Verde River intake the pipe line is of 
a uniform diameter of 36 inches. The 
Verde River end is a settling basin of con- 
crete 20 feet square for the removal of 
sand. The settling basin is close to the 
river bank and has a spillway where the 
water may be diverted to the river when de 
sired. On the same side is a gate through 
which accumulated sand may be sluiced out 
of the chamber into the river. 


the entire line 

From the city limits to the Granite Reef 
dam, 24 miles from the city, the pipe line 
passes over a smooth surface of bench and 
valley line, crossing arroyos, underpassing 
highways, spanning irrigation canals by in- 
verted siphons and bridges. A large part 
of the line along the Verde River is through 
country requiring cuts and sharp curves 
The maximum curve in that locality is on a 
175-foot radius. 


Lower Section of Pipe Line 
The first 14% miles, built by the Redwood 
Manufacturers Company, consists of 6 
miles of 38-inch pipe and 8! 


2 miles of 36- 
inch pipe. 


At the city end the pipe is con- 
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nected with the city mains by means of a 
cast iron T, imbedded in concrete, the lower 
section of the pipe being banded to sustain 
a pressure of 59 pounds per square inch un- 
der the maximum head of 160 feet. The 
6-mile section, extending from the city lim- 
its to the reservoir site, rises 140 feet. At 
the latter point the 38-inch section is con 
nected to the 36-inch section by a cast iron 
l and valve, the joints being grouted with a 
mixture of oakum and neat cement, finished 
with lead wool. The T section for the 
reservoir supply will connect with a wood 
pipe, running at right angles to the main 
line The reservoir is to be constructed 
later and will hold about 7 days’ supply. 
The 38-inch pipe section was laid in a trench 
covered with a 6-inch layer of dry dirt, and 
then puddled and backfilled. A large sec 
tion of the 14%-mile section is straight; 
about 2,000 feet of the 36-inch pipe is on 
the hydraulic gradient and it was necessary 
to lay part of the line in a 10-foot trench 
in order not to exceed that level. At one 
point the line crosses the drainage canal by 
an inverted siphon, making a vertical curve 
of 188-foot radius, 
Upper Section of Pipe Line 

The upper 15'4-mile section of the wood 

pipe line built by the Pacific Tank and Pipe 


THE LINE ALONG THE VERDE RIVER SHOWING CONSTRUCTION METHODS 











Company was of much more difficult con- 
struction, as it involved considerable varia- 
tion in pressure and numerous short-radius 
curves. From the point where the upper 
section joins the lower, the line extends 
toward the east over the bench line, crossing 
an arroyo on masonry piers, then passing 
over a stream on a Howe truss bridge and 
dropping 50 feet to the level of the Salt 
River Valley. A 50-foot steel stand-pipe is 
placed in the I'ne where it dips to the floor 
of the valley. The stand-pipe, which is on 
the up-stream side of the gate valve, reaches 
to the hydraulic gradient and serves to re- 
lieve the pressure when the valve is closed. 
\t one of the canal crossings the line makes 
a reverse curve. In order to preserve the 
newly made pipe line, it was kept filled with 
water by a pump stationed at this crossing. 

In the construction of the entire line, red- 
wood staves ranging in length from 8 to 20 
feet were used. They were of a standard 
thickness of 19/16 inches and a width of 
5% inches. The '%-inch steel bands are 
fastened in malleable steel shoes. The band 
spacings vary according to the pressure on 
different sections of the line, ranging from 
'-inch for the maximum 160-foot head to 
16 inches for the 8o-foot head and 
16 inches for the 40-foot head. 
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Coal Storage as an Aid in Coal Buying 


By Homer V. Knouse 


Assistant Superintendent, Metropolitan Utilities District, Omaha, Nebr. 


HE coal bill of a public utility is such al, the buying of coal ha 
a large percentage of the total operat ye of two methods: by contract 
ing cost, and the amount of coal con the seller 


sumed per unit of the delivered commodity certain mine, or from a certai1 
is so true an index of the physical condition by tl 


agreed to furn:sh the 


ie purchase in the open market 


of the property, that in capably handled coal as is needed to keep the plant 


plants a great deal of attention has been tion. The first plan has many ad 
given to both the delivered price of the fuel 


t 1 inasmuch as the seller is interested 
ind the efficiency of the various power units that the coal arrives at such tit 














A GENERAL VIEW OF THE COAL STORAGE PITS OF THE OMAHA, NEB., WATERWORKS 


No. 1 pit is shown in the background and No. 2 pit in the foreground. The locomotive crane is seen 
next to the boiler house and the hopper is plainly visible on the roof 


which make available the energy stored in such quantities as the plant finds desirable 
the coal. 


and the purchaser can usually depe nd upo1 
In buying coal, consideration is given to a steady supply of ay 
the steaming qualities of the various classes fuel. I 


l 


proximately uniform 
The second plan has more of an ele 
offered and a comparison made of the de ment of risk, 
livered price, tests are often made to deter fluctuate 
mine the test B.T.U.’s of the product as de supply and quality may be subject 
livered, and in many cases the price to be variation. 

paid has been determined upon this basis Variations of the above plans we 


Ll 


since the price will probably 


considerably, and the av 


In using coal there have been innumerable by the Metropolitan Water District 
devices offered which would increase the city of Omaha, but due to the diffi 
ability of the boilers to convert the stored that were encountered under 


each 
energy into heat, and careful design with was made to evolve 


care in operation has effected wonderful  viate a part or 


economies in power plant operation. noted that at certain times of the year there 


a plan which would ol 
5 ae 


hem. It had been 
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would be large offerings of the finer grades 
of coal at prices that were very attractive, 
and that the price per ton at the mine would 
bear no relation to the quality of the coal 
\ plan by which the pur 
chases could be made during these periods, 


being offered 
and the coal stored until required for use 
appeared to offer the maximum advantages 
in economy, and to also insure an ample re- 
serve for operating peaks and temporary 
It was known, however 


that it would be impossible to store any con 


failures of supply. 


s derable quantity of the fuel in the ordinary 
manner due to heating in the piles, and very 
great consequential loss in heat value. The 
solution was obvious, and it only remained 
to provide a storage of such type that heat 

ing could not take place, and of such capac 
stored to 
carry over the periods of scarcity and re 


ity that sufficient coal might be 


sultant high prices. 

In 1913 the D‘strict constructed the first 
pit for the storage of coal under water. It 
was located parallel to the boiler room and 
at a sufficient distance away as to provide 
space for two railroad tracks for the han 
dling of and 
concrete, entirely 
ground level, it had a capacity of fully sub- 


loaded ( on- 


structed of 


empty cars. 


below the 


merged coal of 2,500 tons, and when piled 
about 3,500 tons could be stored. It 
anticipated that due to capillarity 
amount of surcharge could be kept sulh 
ciently damp to prevent heating, but this 
has not been entirely 


was 


this 


successful, and small 
areas considerably above the water line have 
at times fired, making necessary the use of 
hose lines to cool the coal piled high. 

Im 1918 a second pit, having a submerged 
capacity of 6,000 tons, was added, only 
slight changes in design being made to con- 
form to the experience with the first pit 
With the two pits in use it is possible to 
store a sufficient amount of coal to carry the 
plant about five months, and since there is 
a small tonnage moving to the station at all 
times it is possible to make practically all 
purchases during the semi-annual periods of 
low prices. 

The coal is handled from cars to pit by a 
25-ton steam locomotive crane equipped with 
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clam-shell buckets, and the same machine 
coal from the p't for filling the hop 
pers built into the roof, from which the sup 


takes 


ply is distributed to the boilers by a larry in 
The same crane also re 
moves the cinders from a pit located at the 
end of a tunnel passing under the boiler 
room floor in front of the ash dumps. 

Low prices of coal are due in general to 
two The most important is that 
there is an excess of screenings at such 


the boiler room. 


factors. 


times of the year as there is a large move- 
ment of screened or prepared sizes and with 
no appreciable market for the finer grades 
at steam plants having small storage capac 
ity. This occurs in the spring and fall, and 
it is often poss’ble to obtain very low prices 
on grades that are highly desirable, and in 
such quantities as are determined only by 
the unloading capacity of the 
plant. 


receiving 
The second element is the so-called 
spot coal. Companies having contracts with 
the steam users for their requirements must 
have moving at all times sufficient coal to 
supply the wants of their customers, and 
oftentimes sudden warm weather will cause 
a considerable tonnage to be in transit or 
actually arrived at destination for which 
there is no storage available, and for which 
there is no sale among those who are gener- 
ally in the market. Brokers may have many 
cars due to the same causes, and a resulting 
weak market forces the spot coal to a price 
which makes the price attractive to the plant 
that has made the necessary investment to 
enable it to take advantage of such condi- 
tions. And the coal dealer or broker is not 
at all averse to having a dump, for he may 
be reasonably sure of disposing of surplus 
tonnage, even though he must take a loss 
that would only be greater had he not had 
such an outlet. 

While an accurate check has not been pos- 
sible with this plan of coal buying, the man- 
agement feels sure that in the case of each 
pit the entire cost of construction was wiped 
out during the first year of operation, and 
this in addition to the feeling of security 
that came from having at all times an am- 
ple reserve of the plant’s most essential 
supply. 





We shall be glad to hear from other cities as to how they are economizing in their power plants 
by coal storage in various ways, mechanical] stokers, etc. 











How to Establish Successful Rural 
Truck Routes 


By R. E. Chamberlain 


HAMBERS of commerce and city 
bodies everywhere have come within 


the last two or three years to a reali- 
zation of the advantages that may be drawn 
from the development of closer communica- 
tion between the cities and towns, which 
has been made possible by the motor truck. 
All over the country there are large and 
fertile stretches of territory which have 
been retarded in development by lack of 
adequate transportation to market their 
products. Their backwardness has been 
due in no way to the fault of the people 
living in that territory, who are only await- 
ing proper guidance and will respond to it 
by rapid and solid growth. In many cases, 
perhaps in most, this guidance can come 
only from the civic bodies in the cities to 
which thjs undeveloped territory is, or 
should be, tributary. 

The increased prosperity of the commu- 
nities that will result from such leadership 
if intelligently given is of almost equal 
benefit to the communities themselves and 
to the cities upon which they depend for 
marketing.. In many cases, where the trade 
from such territories is now divided be- 
tween a number of cities, any one of these 
cities could acquire practically the whole 
of it by taking the lead and installing fa- 
cilities which would make it the most con- 
venient and logical depot. 


Study Needed for Success 

Unfortunately, attempts to put this knowl- 
edge into practice and to establish rural 
truck routes feeding into and out of cities 
have not always been successful, so that 
many civic bodies have’ come to look with 
distrust upon projects of this kind in spite 
of the obvious opportunities they offer. 
Such a truck route must be not only self- 
supporting but profitable if it is to con- 
tinue in operation, since no civic body will 
care to assume an annual deficit for the 
support of a transportation line. 

The errors that have caused previous 
failures should be carefully studied and new 
projects entered upon only with the fullest 


knowledge. In this way it will usually be 
found possible to establish such transpor- 
tation routes from the first upon a 
paying basis, and if, after careful investiga 
tion, no fundamentally sound system can be 
worked out, the danger of failure will at 
least have been avoided. 

\ successful plan can be worked out only 
if the organizers have definite information 
in regard to three things: first, road con- 
ditions in the territory to be served; second, 
the amount of freight to be handled, both 
incoming and outgoing, the direction in 
which it normally flows, and the present 
cost of transportation; and third, the cost 
of motor transportation over these roads. 

It is perhaps in regard to this latter cost 
that the largest number of errors are made, 
because of the tendency of enthusiasts to 
overlook sinking funds, interest and vari- 
ous other items which absolutely must be 


very 


considered if a net profit is to be turned 
out for any considerable period. 


The Fulton County, Pa., Survey 

An example of the method by which these 
dangers can be met is a recent survey of 
Fulton County, Pa. This survey, which 
was made by Frederick B. Weed and John 
J. McCarthy of the Packard Motor Car 
Company, resulted in the working out of 
definite truck freight routes and laid down 
a definite budget. The results of the work 
have been fully justified by experience. 

Fulton County lies along the southern 
boundary of Pennsylvania. The county- 
seat, McConnellsburg, is 163 miles west of 
Philadelphia. The county averages 30 
miles from north to south, and 12 miles 
from east to west, with a total area of 402 
square miles. It is situated in the heart of 
the Allegheny Mountains and is completely 
hedged in, the valley bottoms being ex- 
tremely fertile farm land. The population 
in I910 was 9,703, and the county has 
shown a steady decrease in each census 
since 1880, due to the fact that young 
people have been working outside. 

This county has no railway facilities 
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tion of the county, the number of inhabi 
tants and the distribution with reference to 
ie roads, the total value and total bulk of 
roducts produced, and the means of trans 


portation already in existence or at all 
likely to be constructed. 
wealth of the people and their buying hab 
its. Finally, information was obtained to 
show what competition there might be from 


other truck companies in case the trans 


It also covered the 


portation line were established. 


Freight Movement 
The most important part of the survey 
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TYPE OF PACKARD TRUCK USED IN THE FULTON COUNTY, PA, RURAL EXPRESS ROUTES 


limiting their products to the demand for 
them in the open markets. 


he 


with transportation that would serve their 


problem was to sul ply these peopl 


purposes and help develop the country. It 
was obvious that the solution of this prob 
the same time add greatly to 


ot the 


would at 


lem 
lil 


the prosperity towns through which 
their products were shipped and their put 
chases made. 


[Two weeks were pent 


in making the sut 


vey of the Information was gath 
the 


took the form of question- 


county 


ered from source, and 
work in the field 
the 


agents, bankers and others who might 


every possible 


farmers, railroad 


ing 


storekeepers, 
have 
data or be interested in the organization of 
@ motor truck 


This investigation 


transportation company. 


covered first the loca- 


had to do with the movement of freight. 
\ large map was constructed, and inserted 
in it were tacks of two colors, one to indi- 
cate inbound and the other outbound freight 
in quantities of 100, and 
pounds per week. This work was so care- 
fully done that tacks were inserted for al- 
every farm that might possibly be 
tributary to the truck transportation sys- 
Great care was also taken to ascer- 


250, 500 1,000 


most 


tem. 
tain the cost of hauling products to market 
by the present systems. 

With the data at hand, the transportation 
engineers proceeded to work out routes for 
handling the freight that might be offered. 
Care was taken to base these plans upon ac- 
tual present conditions, although it was 
realized that the development of a good 
transportation system would stimulate pro- 
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duction and add greatly to the amount of 
freight available for transportation. But 
it was felt that the rural express route must 
maintain itself profitably from the first, and 
that the expected development would not 
occur until farmers had become convinced 
that the new institution would be permanent. 

In this particular case it was decided that 
all truck routes laid out (four were pro- 
posed) should pass through McConnells- 
burg, the county-seat. At this point it was 
found there was a considerable amount of 
freight, both inbound and outbound, and 
the plan is to have the trucks which passed 
through complete full loads before starting 
over the mountains to the nearest railroad 
stations. 

The data which had been collected made 
it possible to figure quite exactly what 
freight would be available for outbound 
traffic on the basis of pounds per week, and 
to make a very close approximation of the 
amount of incoming freight. The method 
by which this was accomplished can best 
be shown by a quotation from the report 
with regard to the haulage on route num- 
ber 1. On th‘s point the report says: 


“Located directly on the route from Hancock 
north to the boundary line of the Southern Sec- 
tion there are 66,000 pounds to be hauled each 
week, besides all the hauling which could be got 
from farmers located some distance from the 
route. This makes 11,000 pounds per day to be 
hauled south along this route, of which ap- 
proximately 

4,440 pounds would be wheat 

770 pounds would be rye 

.320 pounds would be buckwheat 

990 pounds potatoes 

550 pounds milk 

110 pounds butter 

440 pounds eggs 

.320 pounds apples and other fruit 

550 pounds live stock 
Naturally, this hauling would not remain con- 
stant, but is based on the yearly average of 
forty weeks’ hauling, as are all the averages on 
the map and in this report. 

“In regard to the incoming freight, there will 

be at least 32,000 pounds, as shown on the map. 
This consists of general merchandise for the 
storekeepers and fertilizers for the farmers. 
Thus there would be a little over 5,000 pounds 
per day to be hauled into this section from 
Hancock. 
“Taking in the Eastern Distribution Section 
from the blue line north to Harrisonville and 
east to Fort Louden, the haulage would be ap- 
proximately as follows: 19,500 pounds per 
week, or 3,250 pounds per day. This is not 
taking into consideration any haulage of ma- 
terial to be picked up at McConnellsburg and 
carried east to Fort Louden. 

“There would be a proportionate amount of 
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hauling back over the mountain from Fort 
Louden. As to the haulage from McConnells 
burg east to Fort Louden, that will be taken up 
later, where we shall show very clearly that 
there is enough haulage to keep all of ou 
trucks full that may pass through McConnells 
burg to Fort Louden through the whole working 
time of the trucks. 

“The Southern Section of this route will be 
taken care of absolutely 
north and east there will be a good daily 
age of hauling, and at McConnellsburg the 
trucks will load up for the trip over the moun 
tain to Fort Louden.’ 


From the blue line 


aver 


Similar analyses were made on each of 
the other three routes recommended, and it 
was shown that the freight from the county 
seat would be more than enough to provide 
full loads for each truck passing through 


The second step in preparing the system 


was a careful estimate of costs. 
first determined the 
head for the entire 


There was 
administrative over- 
and then the 
cost of the fixed charges on investment, etc., 
for each truck. 


system, 


“The cost of operating four 2-ton trucks 
daily on foregoing four reutes will be approxi 
mately as follows. We are estimating 240 days’ 
operation per year, which we believe is a very 
conservative estimate. 


(a) ADMINISTRATIVE OVERHEAD FOR ROUTI 


Per Mont Per Year 
Manager's salary $150.00 
Rent for office and shipping-room 
at McConnellsburg 25.00 
S‘ationery 


Miscellaneous 


6.00 


19.00 
Total overhead for route $200.00 


Overhead 
truck 


charges against each 


$600.00 


b) FIXED CHARGES OF TRUCK OPERATION 
FOR EACH ROUTI 
Cost of Operation 2-E Truck 40 
per Year 


\pproximate Days 
Total investment 

Total investment 

Tire cost, including tubes 


Depreciation amount 


Per Year 

Administrative overhead $600.00 
Interest at 6 per cent 

$4,649.28 average yearly interest 

during life of truck, approxi 

mately 5 years 166.65 
Insurance (including fire, theft, 

liability and property damage)... 309.50 
License 1920 law ’ 
Garage 5S ete.d ey 
Driver, actual salary, monthly 

basis $100 per month 1,200.00 


based on 


10.00 
120.00 


Total fixed charges per day 


The charge of operation on each of the 
four routes would necessarily differ accord 
ing to the mileage run, and these variable 
charges were estimated. The method of 
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this estimate is shown follows in the 


ot 


as 


case route one: 


Hancock to Fort Louder 


expenses 


(,ase 
Lut 
Cylinder oil 


line—6 miles per ga 
ricants 

per gal 
.00250 


at 60x 
240 miles per gal 
Other lu 


ricants grease 


Re (sinking fur 

[™ 10,000 miles 
(sinking fund $6 
10,000 


pairs 


9.80 


10 


lires for 


miles (averaging 00 
to 12.000) P 
Depreciation (sinking fur 


on $4,019.48 for 1 


based 


tles 4 


Total variable ct per dz : $14.00895 
9.11 


Total fixed cl 


Total cost per day $93.11895 


The result of these estimates showed that 


it would cost approximately $78.76 a day, 


or $18,902.40 a year, to operate the routes. 


Zone System of Charges 
The final step to the 
charges to be made in order to produce the 


was estimate 
amount of revenue necessary to support the 
system. In doing this a zone system was 
laid out based on the distances. 

data 
} 


would pe 


The previ- 
much 
route, 


ously acquired showed how 


in each 
determine 


freight available 
and it to 
closely the average daily income for each 
truck. The method adopted, using route 1 
again as an example, is as follows: 


was possible very 


iulage daily over this route 
ying capacity of truck, 20,000 pounds daily 
10,000 pounds incoming 

10,000 pounds outgoing 


00 pounds } 
Carr 


“From percentages given and taking into con 
sideration live poultry to be shipped over this 
route, there would be approximately 18,250 
pounds of Class 1 or regular freight, and 1,7 
of Class 2 haulage, for which there is an addi- 
tional charge of 25 per cent. 

“There are seven zones on this route, which 
are divided approximately equal, making about 
2,500 pounds of Class 1 freight and 250 pounds 
of Class 2 freight per day to be hauled over 
this route 


50 


I 
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5 


“This can be tabulated in 
and according to the above 
follows: 


regard to revenue 
table of zones as 


2,500 lbs 
250 Ibs. a 
2.500 Ibs. 
250 Ibs 
2,500 Ibs 
250 Ibs 
2,500 Ibs. 
250 Ibs. 
2,500 Ibs. 
250 Ibs. z 
2.500 lbs 
0 Ibs. 
2.500 Ibs 
250 Ibs 


per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
75 per 
per 
per 
per 


cwt. $3.0000 
cwt .8750 
cwt. 
cwt 
cwt. 6, 
cwt 
cwt. 7.5 
cwt,. 
cwt. 
cwt 
cwt. 6 
per cwt, 7 
per cwt. 
per cwt. 


5.0000 
-6090 
0506 
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19,250 Ibs $44.730 
and revenue from 
following : 


Per Day 
from 


Recapitulation of cost 
hese estimates gave the 
Per Year 


Total approximate revenue 

tour routes , hid $148.15 
Total approximate cost four 

routes ... ‘ eewe 78.76 
Total approximate net profit from 

tour routes o° cece : 


$35,556.0 
18,902.40 


69.36 16,653.60 
Investment 
Four Model 2-E trucks equipped with 

pneumatic tires, standard Babcock All 

Weather cab and special 

Purpose body, at $4,649.28 


Total 


In making the final report a number of 
factors were pointed out. In the first place 
that the route should be 
started in the early fall when the harvest 
would be ready for transportation and in 
order to have the winter months to con 
the farmers that the new system 
would be permanent so that they could pre- 
pare for increasing production in the spring. 
It was pointed out, also, that the actual ap- 
plication of the scheme would probably re- 
sult in developing many changes in regard 
to the exact routing and the zone charges. 

It was noted in the third place that the 
est'mates were apparently calculated to 
give a rather excessive profit, but that it 
was necessary that the routes be on a pay- 
ing basis from the first, especially since at 
the start there would be many days on 
which the trucks would not be loaded to 
capacity. 


it was advised 


vince 


Fire Prevention Education Legislation 


The nation-wide campaign which was in- 
augurated in the latter part of 1920 by the 
National Association of Credit Men for the 
purpose of securing fire prevention education 
laws in the various states whose legislatures 
are now in session, is bearing fruit. Accord- 
ing to the latest reports, bills have been 
actually introduced as given in the following 
list 


California—Assembly Bill 769; Connecticut 
—introduced (number not known); Idaho— 
Section 13 of House Bill 54; Massachusetts- 
House Bill 17; Michigan—Senate Bill 45; 
Nebraska—House Bill 315; Pennsylvania— 
House Bill 37; South Dakota—introduced 
(number not known); Tennessee—House Bill 
418; Vermont—Senate Bill 82; West Virginia 

House Bill 509. 
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The Effectual “Stirring Up” of a County 
to Consolidate Its Rural Schools 


By W. S. Fogarty 


Superintendent of Preble County Schools, Eaton, Ohio 


‘6 NE of.the three counties in the 
United States having the best 
rural ,schools,” is the high com- 

pliment recently paid the schools of Preble 

County, Ohio, by a specialist from the 

United States Bureau of Education. Six 

years ago the rural schools of this county 

were of that type found most frequently 
throughout the United States. Six years 
ago, as we went over this county and saw 
forlorn and dilapidated one-room school 
buildings with ill-kept grounds, while just 
across the road were beautiful houses with 
all modern conveniences and fine barns 
for the stock, we knew that the good rural 
people of this agricultural county needed 
to be “stirred up.” I had been 
of “going over the county stirring up 
things,” by a very angry farmer when 
we went into his township to consolidate 
schools. The dismal one-room “box-car” 
type of school building with the old, un- 
sightly stove in the center, with white- 
washed walls discolored by smoke, with 
cross-lights and window ventilation, with 
dreary grounds and unsanitary condition in 
general, presented a sight which made me 
heartsick for the boys and girls who were 
so greatly robbed by such an environment. 

Consolidation is the key-point of rural 
school improvement. Six years ago Preble 

County had 94 one-room schools. Since 

then we have displaced 71 of these with 12 

modern consolidated schools. A large num- 

ber of the rema‘n‘ng one-room schools are 
now in process of elimination by our County 

Board of Education, which has been broad- 

minded and consistently progressive in all 

its acts. 


accused 


The Progressive Policy Won 


Bitter opposition was met from the selfish 
man without children, from the reaction- 
aries who resist all change, from the cheap- 
school crowd who are. satisfied with any 
school, and from those sentimentalists who 
were unwilling to give up the “little school- 
house.” The campaigns showed that the 


“little school” with its little tax, little chil- 
dren, little attendance and little interest 
had many little supporters. However, 
nearly all the campaigns were successful, 
for a good majority of our farmers recog 
nize that the welfare of our youth is of 
supreme value, and that the farmer can and 
should have as good schools as the citizens 
of the city. Moreover, they know that it 
is best for their boys and girls to get their 
high school education at home and spend the 
night under the parental roof. 

In less than nine months, or from No- 
vember 3, 1914, to July 17, 1915, consolida- 
tion projects affecting more than one-half 
the county were carried, and bonds for new 
school buildings to the amount of $306,000 
were approved by good majorities. Other 
projects have followed, until almost the en- 
tire county is consolidated and the total 
expenditure for new equipment has reached 
about $450,000. The buildings are 
lighted, ventilated and heated. Each has an 
auditorium, a gymnasium, the usual class- 
rooms, good laboratories, a library and an 
office. 


well 


Improvement of the School Grounds 


Remembering the dreary one-room school 
grounds, which were without flowers and 
shrubbery and often without trees and 
grass, it was resolved that these new school 
grounds should be landscaped and made 
beautiful. Professor R. B. Cruickshank of 
Ohio State University, has come to Preble 
County several times and has landscaped 
the grounds of our new consolidated schools. 
He drew blue-prints showing what to plant 
and where to plant it, and indicating walks, 
drives, and space for baseball, volley ball, 
tennis, etc. These drawings have been in- 
valuable to boards and superintendents in 
developing beautiful school grounds. 

Lanier Township Centralized School has 
a most beautiful lawn with sunken garden 
effect. The Board of Education bought 
$150 worth of trees and shrubbery. The 
harmony of color and varied shades seen 
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fine community spirit 
and a real pride in mak 
ing their school grounds 
beautiful and at the sam« 
time serviceable. 


Good Returns on the 
Investment 
Though the population 
of this rural 
practically 
since 


county is 
stationary 
1914 the’ high 
school attendance has in 
creased from 523 to 826 
or nearly 60 per cent 
The bringing of second 
ary education to 303 
more youths in Preble 
County alone has been 








THE ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOL WAS RARELY SATISFACTORY 


1 
‘ + 
aiiterent seasons 


a constant delis 


eye. The lawn 1s enclosed with a 


rnamental hedge Flowers are planted 


along the walks around the flag 


pole 
These are not placed “just any place,” 
but it is purposed as far as possible to plant 
The 


grounds have been pronounced by competent 


i< 
s 


the right flower in the right place 
" 


state authority to be “the most beautitul 


ural school grounds in Ohio.” 


There are now notable instances of Pa- 
rent Teacher 
work 


a large modern consolidated school building 


on a 10-acre plot. 


this 
In Jefferson Township there stands 


\ssociations helping in 


The grounds are bare 


except for the schoolhouse and a barn for 


Parent-Teacher Association of 


the community 


vans. The 
saw the need of terracing, 
plant’ng, and plotting playgrounds. A cam- 
out. In 
was voted 
This mill 
a fund of about $3,000, 


carried 
mill tax 
to improve the school grounds 


paign of education was 


November, an extra 
tax has provided 
and work to make these grounds a model 
of beauty will be started this spring 
Another instance of good community im- 
provement 


work is in Lanier Township, 


where parents, Board and teachers spent a 
graveling a part of the school 
automobiles. Men 
with 40 teams hauled gravel, and 30 others 
shov eled The 


day in 
grounds for parking 
women used the home eco- 
department for preparing dinner. 


persons present, 


nomics 


There were 170 with a 


worth all the cost of the 
new \ fter 
high 
Lanier Township 
doubled, in Jackson Township it doubled, 
in Monroe 37 
cent \t present more than 20 per cent 
of our total enrollment is in high school, 
a record unexcelled by any other county in 
the state. To deprive bright farmer boys 
and girls of a high school education in these 
times is to limit their success and happiness 
for life. 
These 


movement. 
consolidation the 
school enrollment in 


lownship it increased 137 per 


schools are revolutionizing our 
In the auditoriums 
of these buildings meet Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs and other 
organizations of young people, Granges, 
and other various-named 
The auditoriums, gymnasiums, din- 
ing-room and kitchen of the home econo- 
mics department offer fine facilities for va- 
rious entertainments, 
literary and music 


rural community life. 


Farm Bureaus, 


groups. 


socials, 
contests, 


inter-school 
inter-school 
athletic contests, class plays, commence- 
ment exercises, lyceum courses, school ex- 
hibits, moving picture shows, and various 
other community meetings. In Monroe 
Township the attendance at community 
meetings in the consolidated school in the 
open country from September 1, 1919, to 
May 15, 1920, was 10,280, and $1,502 was 
received from meetings charging admission. 
During the same period Jefferson Township 
School counted 8300 persons in attendance. 
In the county for this period the attendance 


totaled 53,010, which is about twice the 
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population of the entire county. During the 
war these buildings were invaluable in fut 
nishing places for large gatherings of the 
people for Liberty Loan and other patri- 
otic meetings. 

he new schools offer a richer curriculum 


in agriculture, home economics, manual 
and art. There is 
labor, and the teacher has time for 
outside the book. 


longer 


training division of 
work 
There are few er classes 
and good 
The consolidated school secures better teach- 


rec tations laboratories. 


ers on account of the social advantages and 


Our 


work. 
teacher corps has greatly improved in train- 


because they can do_ better 


and The consolidated 


school has a great advantage over the one 


ing experience. 


room school in close supervision ovel 
teachers. 

The consolidated rural school has an en 
rollment large enough to the 
and cultural contact with agreeable asso 
ciates necessary for the best development 
of child life. 


valuable in this work of socialization. Lit 


give social 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs are in- 


erary and athletic leagues play a part. Th 
County Fair Board has provided an entire 
building for school and 
premium list of about $1,000. A 
Play Day is held annually, with an atten- 
dance of 3,000 or more persons. 


exhibits offers a 


County 


Last year 
Soo pupils competed in over 1,500 entries 
Cups, ribbons and pennants were given as 


prizes. 


Greater Interest in School Work 


In comparing costs of school 


there 


systems 
total 
One is the per cap 


are ‘several facts other than 


costs to be considered. 


AMERICAN 
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ita cost, which is 


Township, which 


age annual cost for 


portation for each child 


school was $40.62, whil 


room school the averag 


was $50.90. In the one 
Somers Township, which 
of seven pupils, the 

rhe 
better In 


dance tor 


attendance 


Somers 


the last 
system was SI per cent 
consolidated 


increased to 92 


under the 
dance 
Township and Lanier Townshiy 
the 


and topography ; the 


same area, about the same 
in fact, they are as 

in a pod, except 

consolidated and 

room system. L: 


following interesting dat 


What is a day of elen 
worth? It | 


lays make a 


must 
consideral 
girls remain longer in 
g g 

ittend 
school wort 


value ot 


school High school 
Interest i 
rhe 


cannot be 


creases 
greater 


work estimated in 


cents, yet it is of highest 


school bec 


children quit 
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300 PUPILS ARE CARRIED DAILY BY AUTOBUS TO AND FROM THE LANIER TOWNSHIP. 
OHIO, CONSOLIDATED SCHOCL 
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poor and uninteresting. The larger and 
better qualified teaching force, better build- 
ing and equipment, larger number of pupils, 
increased socialization of the school, and 
more work with things of vital interest as 
found in the consolidated school, are bring- 
ing a more abundant life to our rural youth. 
When talking cost of the consolidated 
school, let us keep in mind all of the above 
factors of cost and returns. 


Easy Transportation 

We are now transporting 2,245 pupils 
over 60 auto-van routes and 35 wagon 
routes. The auto van is rapidly displacing 
the horse-drawn van because the former 
transports the children in about one-half 
the time the latter takes. The children 
come to school in conveyances which are 
well lighted, ventilated and heated. Their 
clothing and feet are dry. They are not 
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exposed to wind, snow and rain. Our ex- 
perience is that there is less sickness in 
schools with transportation. There is no 
fighting or immoral conduct to and from 
school, as the driver of the van has charge 
over pupils while in his care. Hear what 
one farmer says: 

“Think of the little children plodding school 
ward in cold, wet and mire! Then count up 
the number of days they are kept home alto 
gether because of bad roads and severe 
weather.” 


Our county educationally has been revo- 
lutionized, and every rural community is 
enjoying a bigger, broader and richer life 
through the community activities of these 
consolidated schools, more young men and 
women are staying on the farms, and peo- 
ple are forming more congenial acquain- 
tances throguh the medium of the consoli- 
dated school. 


They Beat Us—Glory Be! 


A Contribution Received by Tae American City from a Southern Mayor 


OR six years we have been the public 
complaint box and footwiper; we have 
settled land disputes, family disputes, 
dog disputes and some unfair accounts; we 
have been insulted, disgusted, spat upon and 
imposed upon; we have been handed bunches 
of flowers at the one hand and a black eye 
at the other; we have locked up culprits for 
wrong-doing and then envied them their 
places in limbo; we have been blamed for 
stopped sewers, blocked streets, heavenly 
showers, poor telephone service and the 
present price of cotton; we have been cursed 
for cutting trees and threatened with death 
for allowing other trees to stand; we have 
been black-listed for the bum work of one 
policeman and ostracized for the sterling 
work of another; we have been called a liar 
until we almost believe it; we have become 
widely known as a grand rascal, an arch 
criminal, a desperado, a policy-player and a 
bigoted fool; we have been credited with 
buying property with town funds, removing 
our own property from the tax books and 
accused of attempting to give the Presby- 
terian Church a title to the town hall; we 
have been charged with false arrest, false 
statements and other faults; when we smiled 
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they said we were a fool, and when we 
frowned they said we were a bully ; mothers 
accused us of overrunning the town with 
dogs, and the dog owners blamed us for the 
deluge of babies; one bunch wanted hogs in 
town, while others said there were too many 
hogs already; they cursed our name when 
mosquito time came; they yelled at us when 
the ditches ran over after having them filled 
to capacity by the Good Lord; they blamed 
us for the many peculiarities of their ne‘ gh- 
bors, their neighbors’ chickens, dog, man 
servant, maid servant and mule; when the 
baby had whooping-cough it was because 
we had allowed a north wind to blow, and 
when it had the colic it was because we had 
allowed the dope fiends to exhaust the sup- 
ply of paregoric at the drug stores; some 
wanted the Confederate Monument to face 
south, while others said we should take the 
old man’s hat off when the Civic League 
paraded by; one called us a gentleman and 
was promptly slugged by one who said we 
were a bum; they blamed us for this, and 
they cursed us for that—they heaped all of 
the troubles of the universe upon our weary 
bald pate—and then lifted ail of our burdens 
by beating us at an election—Glory Be! 





Startling Figures for Automobile 
Fatalities 


By C. W. Price 


General Manager, National Safety Council 


HE automobile has suddenly thrust 
upon the people of the United States 
a problem more alarming and more 
far-reaching than any other in the history 
of the safety movement. Two striking 
facts reveal the seriousness of this hazard: 

First, one-half as many people were killed 
by automobiles in 1919 in the United States 
as were killed by accidents in all the indus- 
tries, on all railroads, and in all mines 
combined; second, probably not more than 
one-third of the people of the country are 
exposed to industrial hazards, while pos 
sibly every man, woman, and child who 
walks out of his front door is exposed to 
this new and giant hazard which stalks 
down our streets and highways. 

Thousands of automobile accidents have 
happened because the drivers did not know 
their machines, did not know 
or maintain them. Years of experience are 
required before an engineer is allowed to 
run a locomotive, but we allow a boy of 
eighteen or twenty years, with only a few 
superficial instructions, to drive a monster 
truck down our streets threatening many 
more than any which is 
confined te two steel rails. 

If we are to train drivers of automobiles 
and trucks to be safe, we must first furnish 
them with specific information covering the 
inspection, repair, and operation of their 
machines. 

The engineering staff and the Public 
Safety Section of the National Safety 
Council have given the greater part of a 
year to the preparation of a set of twelve 
safety lessons for automobile drivers. A\l- 
though these lessons were prepared pri- 
marily for the members of the National 
Safety Council, in the interest of accident 
prevention we shall be glad to afford the 
readers of THe AMERICAN City the oppor- 
tunity of distributing copies of these lessons 
to their automobile drivers. 

Deaths and death rates from automobile 
accidents, reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, are shown in the following 
column. 


how to drive 


lives locomotive 


CITY Number 
Veaths Poy a 

; 1919 191 1919 915 
Akron 32 19 15.9 13.5 
Albany . 3 17 20.4 16.0 
ME. cccte« 43 11 21.7 6.1 
Baltimore 106 16 14.6 5.8 
Birmingham 21 13 11.9 8.2 
Boston .. 125 7 16.8 7.9 
Bridgeport 33 18 234 6 (145 
Buffalo .. 68 42 13.6 9.0 
Cambridge . 21 ll 19.2 10.3 
Camden .. 6 1 t 16.0 
(hicago ee ae 328 12 l ; 5.6 
Cincinnati ... ied 67 0 16.7 6 
Cleveland 126 r 1¢ 10.6 
Columbus ; 40 16 1 ~ @ 
Dallas ‘ 19 (1 12.1 1) 
Dayton . 16 i 10.5 1 
Denver . “a _» = 18 16.1 7 
Detroit ° ae 139 8Y 14.4 12.2 
Fall River * 9 9 7.5 5 
(srand Rapids 16 11 ] a8 
Hartford ... 8 19 ) 15.8 
Houston nn 14 (1) 10.3 (1) 
Indianapolis . 6 15 8.4 5.5 
jersey City ° 40 19 13 6.7 
Kansas City Kans. 11 3 11 3.2 
Kansas City, Mo 42 29 13.1 10.0 
Los Angeles 119 74 21.1 15.9 
Louisville Sara = 17 8.1 7.3 
Lowell ...... » 2 $ 18.7 3.6 
Memphis ...... 26 12 17.4 a5 
Milwaukee . 32 60 10 13.2 2.4 
Minneapolis .. Se 6 10.1 7.6 
Nashville ... 18 ‘ 15.3 3.5 
New Bedford 15 12 12.5 10.9 
New Haven ... 4 12 14.9 8.1 
New Orleans ... 6 l 9.4 4.7 
New York .... . 780 354 14.0 6.8 
Newark, N. J 82 30 20 7.8 
Norfolk ° . . 4 4 21.1 4.0 
Oakland 35 20 16.4 10.8 
Omaha 28 i) 14.8 5.3 
Paterson 27 9 2 6.9 
Philadelphia 191 91 10.6 5.4 
Pittsburgh 4 51 16.1 9.1 
Portland, Ore 31 17 12.1 7.3 
Providence i6 19.4 15.1 
Reading 10 12 9.3 6 
Richmond 10 11 5.9 6.9 
Rochester 32 18 10.9 l 
St Louis 105 58 13.7 7.9 
St. Paul 3 ” 9.8 ‘ 
Salt Lake City 13 13 11.1 1 
San Antonio 14 10 8.9 7.f 
San Francisco RS ih 16.9 14 
~cranton 19 14.6 7.5 
Seattle 27 16 9.7 
Spokane .... 12 15 iD 14.4 
Sprinefield ‘ 14 17.3 12.6 
STOOGES csscceee re 23 12 13.5 7.7 
Toledo .... ; 34 15 14.2 Te 
Trenton ae 15 6 12.7 5.5 
Washington, D. C 8 18 13.4 sf 
Wilmington, Del 18 a) 16.8 9.1 
W orcester 25 17 14.0 10.4 
Yonkers 18 5 18.1 5 
Youngstown 6 14 27.7 12.7 


(1) Nonregistratior 


Each year the death rates from automo- 
bile accidents are higher than the rates of 
the previous year. Each year it becomes more 
and more dangerous for a person to walk 
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the streets. The reason usually give and 
probably the correct one, is that the num 
ber of automobiles in use 1s constantly in 
creasing How then shall this ever-increas- 


ing danger be lessened ? The obvi 


J 


edy is to improve constantly the traffic regi 
lations to keep pace with the ever-increas- 
number of automobiles. 
This call for better and better traffic regu 
lations is not a fanciful one Everyone 1s 
familiar with the necessity for slow and 
orderly progress when a crowd emerges 
from a circus tent, and, similarly, automo 
hile traffic must be slowed down and con 
trolled until it becomes sate 
lhe 1919 rates for Kansas City, Mo., San 
Antonio and Cleveland—all much lower 
than for 1918—turnish a ray ol hope that 
we are finally waking up. 
lhe following are a few suggestions to 
tratne improvement 
| At street crossings the erection of 
curbed safety islands, which, at the 
most dangerous spots, should be 
very close together 

If. Construction of additional crossings 
in the middle of blocks, where au 
tomobiles can approach from only 
two directions 

ae Demonstration of great skill in driv 


ing each machine before granting 


a driver's license for that machin 
IV. Reduction of the speed limit, esp 
cially at crossings 
V. Fine, revoking of license, and impris 
onment, each to have its place as 
an actual p€nalty 
The tendency of some writers to exonerat: 
automobile drivers and to place the blame 
of accidents upon pedestrians, indicates lack 
of a full comprehension of the problems 
involved. 
lhe teaching of caution is admirable, and 
in time pedestrians will undoubtedly be 
come more and more careful, but there will 
always be on our streets the person who 
misjudges the speed of an approaching 
automobile and, becoming confused, knows 
not which way to go; there will always 
be the child who has not yet acquired the 
ultra-cautious habit; and there will always 
be old people who can not hear and se 
so well as they used to and who are not so 
keen and active as they once were. Th 
preaching of more caution to these peopl 
will never be sufficient. They must be 
protected by additional safeguards, and city 
governments which will continue to make 
their traffic regulations more and more rigid 
till they can point to low death rates fron 
automobile accidents will deserve the com 
mendation of all thoughtful people. 


City Dance Hall Regulations 


The following suggestions for the regula- 
tion oft public dances are offered by The 
Survey. They are based upon investigation 
of 600 cities in the United States: 


loos 


reat ” f auniform minimum UL ac 


Mere children should not be allowed to dance 
h | tt know. Minors should b« 


vith men they ¢« 


cle ned as being at least eighteen years of age, 
ind none should be allowed in the public halls 


without parents of guardians. 


he necessi f a license fee 
Vore definite and direct control by a city di 
riment of entilation, sanitation, lighting, 


toilets and dressing-rooms 

1 uniform closing ur. Public dance halls 
should not keep open after 11 P. M Investi 
gation reveals that later hours are a contribut 
ing factor to possible delinquency. Nearly all 


other forms of amusement are quite generally 


losed at 11:15 o'clock—why not dance halls 
Continued wigtlance as to possible sali 
uo? There is evidence that drink is being 


sold at dance halls during the “dry” period. 
Dance hall legislation must prohibit not only 
sales but also the entrance of intoxicated per- 


sons. 

Censorship. Every city should have an 
spector of dance halls connected with the boar 
of public welfare. Police women should be ap 
pointed, who should have official status as 
regular police officers. Inspectors should | 
paid a sufficient salary and be held responsibl 
for the enforcement of all ordinances concer 
ing dance halls. Every dance hall should ha 

police woman and dance hall matron in at 
tendance during the entire evening, and their 
services should be paid by the management 

The owner of the building as well as t 
manager and promoter should be held resp 
sible for any possible misconduct, and f 
feiture of the license should take place afte: 
two offences. Matrons and police wornet 
should be persons of exceptional moral cat 
acter and well versed in the technique of th 
modern dance. Pass-out checks should not be 
allowed. Young boys and girls with sportive 
tendencies should be reported to their pare t 
and, if advice is unheeded, dealt with by tl 
proper public agencies. 

Necessity of a city ordinance that will cover 
all these items. 














A School Publicity Program 
By Clyde R. Miller 


Director, Division of Publications, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


IG city schools get plenty of publicity 
as a rule, but, unfortunately, much of 
it is the wrong sort. Many newspaper 
ed-tors and reporters seem to think that a 
is one which features 
a dispute among members of the board of 


gor xd school “st ry 


education, or tells of a quarrel between the 
school board and the superintendent, or de- 
scribes fracas in the 
\ll these things make more or 
less interesting copy. But they are not thi 
only things which make good copy 

Said the editor of a great American daily 
to the writer not long ago: “I have often 
wondered why professional educators have 
been so understand the 
True, many newspapers do 


some regrettable 


schools. 


slow to value of 
good publicity. 
seek to play up the sensational, but in very 
few cases have the school superintendents 
and other school authorities taken the pains 
to show the newspapers that the schools 
are simply full of interesting, constructive 
stories. Can you, for a single moment, 
imagine an industrial or commercial enter- 
prise of any consequence which does not 
spend time, energy and money to advertise 
itself favorably? Why don't our public 
school systems take a lesson from our pro- 
gressive business men?” 

In the city of Cleveland, the Board of 
Education is carrying out a publicity pro- 
gram which aims to accomplish all that is 
suggested in the quotation from the editor, 
and more. 

Last year the 
of Publications to carry on the program. 
Now, as a matter of fact, there is little for 
this Division to do in the matter of chang- 
ing the attitude of the Cleveland dailies to- 
wards the schools of the city. For some 
years the Cleveland dailies have been turn- 
ing more and more towards a constructive 
choice and treatment of school news. They 
do not avoid or ignore the shortcomings of 
the schools or of the officials responsible for 
the schools, nor are they requested to avoid 
or ignore. What is important—they do 
seek school news which actually shows what 
is going on in the system, good as well as 
bad. When the press in any town is will- 
ing to see news in constructive as well as 


foard created a Division 


destructive events and situations in the 


public schools and is willing to “play up 
the good as effectively as it features the 
bad, the schools stand a fair show of ap 


(And that 
perspective, in most large cities, will show 
the good dominating. 

Naturally, the Division of Publications 
of the Cleveland schools seeks to make it 


pearing in a correct perspective 


convenient for the newspaper men to cover 
school The 
pare any copy for the daily press. 
not hold itself responsible for 


news. Divis‘on does not pre- 
It does 
“covering” 
the schools for the press But it is creating 
in the system a willingness on the part of 
school executives to and 
It is en 
couraging the newspaper men to “get out 


give instant 


cordial cooperation to the press. 
into the system’ for their school 
\fter all, the most important happenings 


news 


in a public educational enterprise are not the 
official doings of the headquarters. They 
are happenings and conditions directly con- 
cerned with the actual work of educating 
boys and girls. You find them in the schools, 
not in the office of the superintendent or of 
the president of the school board. Efforts 
are being made in Cleveland to develop a 
news sense in teachers and principals so 
that they can deal directly with newspaper 
men, 
The School Publications 

Two other activities keep the Division of 
Publications busy, and these, too, parallel 
the activities of a progressive industrial or 
commercial The Division pub- 
lishes, fortnightly, a school house organ, a 
small newspaper, for teachers and citizens; 
every now and then the 
lishes in booklet form an account of some 
particular phase of the work and interests 
of the schools. 

The name of the little 
School Topics. It reaches all of the 4,000 
teachers in the Cleveland system and hun- 
dreds of citizens besides. Dry, dull peda- 


business. 


Division pub- 


newspaper is 


gogical stuff doesn’t get into School Topics. 
The paper’s first rule is that copy for it 
must be interesting, attractive, readable. The 
Division of Publications is 
He is a former newspaper man 


director of the 
the editor. 
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who has been closely in touch with school 
activities for some years. 

School Topics had an important part in 
the Cleveland schools’ recent and successful 
campaign for increased taxes and for a 
$15,000,000 bond issue for new buildings. It 
presented the financ:al facts of the school 
system in an understandable way The 
teachers passed these facts on to the pupils, 
and the pupils got them over to the fathers 
and mothers. The policies of School Topics 
are formulated by an editorial board on 
which the teachers have as much to say as 
the representatives of the Superintendent 


and the Board of Education 
In this littlke newspaper of four 


pages 
(10% inches wide by 14 inches deep, and 
four columns to a page) are set forth the 
general policies of the Superintendent and 
of the School Board By presenting these 
in new style—which means putting in the 
essential and omitting the unimportant and 
uninteresting—School Topics gives to the 
entire teaching corps of 4,000 persons some 
very definite ideas of the aims of the school 
system as a whole. This makes possible a 
more intelligent working together. 

This feature of School Topics comes into 
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play, also, in making even more effective a 
correlation which is one of the outstanding 
things in the Cleveland system—the correla- 
tion of schools, art museum, public library, 
various civic organizations, and even the 
stores and factories of the city. It is a com- 
mon thing in Cleveland for pupils and 
teachers to go to stores and factories to 
study salesmanship and manufacturing pro 
cesses. 

There is space for the Cleveland Art 
Museum news in School Topics. There is 
a regular column of “Book Chat,” supplied 
by one of the Public Library staff, and filled 
with gossip of interest to any lover of books, 
and of particular interest to teachers. 

\nother aim of School Topics is to de- 
velop in the minds of its teacher-readers the 
fact that the Superintendent of Schools and 
the members of his staff are real flesh-and- 
blood folks. True, a large city school system 
must run like a machine, but in most cases 
there is more than mere mental ability in the 
running of the machine; there is plenty of 
heart, too. By trying to reveal the human 
side of the school machine, by showing the 
headquarters reasons and the headquarters 
philosophy, School Topics seeks to build up 
a school morale which will make for under- 
standing, contentment, efficiency. 

Occasional booklets published by the Divi- 
sion set forth in popular style some of the 
specific activities going on in the schools. 
There is, for instance, a booklet telling of 
the work of the school medical department ; 
one called “Getting Out the High School 
Paper,” descriptive of practical high school 
journalism; one which pictures an interes- 
ting course in garment-making for sixth 
grade girls. Many others are to be pub- 
lished. 

These, too, are for teachers’ reading. 
Besides, they are made available to the 
general public through the many branches 
of the Public Library. Not infrequently 
the material in such a booklet becomes the 
basis of a prominent feature story in one 
or another of the daily papers. 

It’s a big job. It’s a job not to be com- 
pleted in one year or in two. There must 
be constant effort in every big school sys- 
tem to assure understanding, interest and 
enthusiasm on the part of both teachers and 
public. The Cleveland Public schools, fol- 
lowing the example of progressive business 
men, are finding that it pays to advertise. 
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Police 
Departments 


Policewomen in Detroit 

Detroit, Micu.—The profession of the 
policewoman is new and not thoroughly 
understood. Some of the earlier choices for 
the work were unfortunate, as the interpre- 
tation of the policewoman’s function was 
that of the old police strong arm methods 
and along punitive rather than protective 
and preventive lines. The newer interpre- 
tation contemplates a much broader scope 
and a more effective service. For a suc- 
cessful working basis certain fundamental 
factors are recognized: 

1. The need for trained personnel. The 
so-called delinquent girl, or the girl on the 
border line of delinquency, presents quite 
the most complex problem in the field of 
social service, and to deal with the various 
elements found in this type of girl requires 
intelligent and expert service. 

2. The place of the policewoman in the 
community is a definite one. She should 
not usurp the function of other organiza- 
tions, such as probation or parvle officers, 
employment bureaus, or the private protec- 
tive agency. Her largest service can be 
done by utilizing all these other agencies for 
the continued oversight of the girl who may 
have first come under the notice of the 
policewomen, but who needs constant and 
individual care over some definite period of 
time for the purpose of reestablishing her in 
society. The unit by which policewomen 
measure their success should not be the 
number of arrests made, but rather the num- 
ber of arrests prevented. 

The new Women’s Division of the Detroit 
Police Department, just now in the process 
of organization, is based upon this under- 
standing of function. For the purpose of 
administration, the Women’s Division has 
four different departments: 








I. Protective 

2. Under-Cover 
3. Patrol 

4. Office 

The women assigned to the Protective 
Department are in and about the commer- 
cialized amusement places, railway and in- 
terurban stations, ocr wherever young girls 
are likely to be in any considerable number. 

Their first duty is not to arrest these girls, 
but to try to discover if they are in any 
moral danger, and if so, plan to refer them 
to other organizations already existing, or 
to their parents, to give them any further 
oversight needed. 

Under-Cover work is the securing of con- 
fidential information on various matters 
without the identity of the policewomen 
being known. Frequently the most valuable 
and most authentic facts are so obtained, 
upon which definite arrests may be made 
or other necessary action taken. 

The Patrol Division is upon the streets for 
the discovery of law violations which in- 
volve women and girls. 

The Office Department looks after in- 
vestigations, interviews, and complaints, 
and decides what action should result from 
certain information thus obtained. Some- 
times this involves mental and physical di- 
agnosis and working out plans for con- 
structive treatment. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon the necessity of trained 
women for this work. 

For the present, the Detroit policewomen 
are confining their efforts to work with girls 
between the ages of 17 and 21 years and 
all women and girls who are first offen- 
ders, because the state provides no con- 
structive treatment or care for the woman 
with fixed habits of misconduct. The police- 


women are plann‘ng only to study this group, 
who are known as “repeaters,” for the pur- 
pose of obtaining social, physical and 
mental data, in order to emphasize the need 
for state custodial care over a longer period 
of time—for the definitely feeble-minded 
girl custody until her childbearing period 
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is over, and for the mentally normal girl 
in indeterminate sentence for not less than 
three years in some good reformatory. The 
greatest care should be taken in establishing 
such an institution. The location should be 
remote from any city, on good, workable 
farm land and the whole work should be 
in charge of a woman who has the right 
understanding of the girls who come com- 
mitted to her care. 

The Women’s Division of the Police De- 
partment should be only an additional social 
organization in any Community for the con- 
structive treatment of the girl who has 
fallen into anti-social habits. 

MISS VIRGINI \ M. MURRAY 
Vomen’s D art 


Director, \ 


Public Welfare 
Departments 


Montreal Cares for Homeless Men 
MontTrREAL. CAN.—The Meurling Munici 


sior hice 











pal Refuge has been operation since the 
23d of March, 1914 his establishment, 
which is unique in Canada, cost $180,200 
land, $45,000; construction, etc., $121,800; 
and furniture, $13,400. The capacity is 703 
beds. 


The building, which is simple and with- 


out any luxury, is quite safe, comfortable 
and solid. It is entirely fire-proof. The 
machinery and furniture are modern and 
practical. As to the regulation of the 


Refuge, it will be seen by the details given 
below that, though it is severe, it 1s in no 
wise complicated and that it affords all pos- 
sible guarantees both from a sanitary and 
from a moral standpoint. 

The hour of admission is 6:30 o'clock 
P. M. in summer and 5 o'clock P. M. in 
winter. To be admitted into the Refuge, 
one must not be intoxicated, must not have 
in his possession more than 10 cents, must 
be polite, and must conform to all the regu- 
lations of the institution. The persons who 
desire to be harbored in the Refuge are ad- 


mitted by a side alley. They enter a Walt- 


ing-room and thence pass through a corri- 
dor and stop in front of a wicket, where 
each must give his family and given name, 
his age, his civil condition, his nationality, 
and his trade, and state how long he has 
been in Canada, how long he has been out 
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of work, and, finally, the reason why h 
left his last position. After this a sear 

made in his pockets and everything tha 
that might damag 
the clothes while fumigation is being ca 


might be a hindrance o 


ried on is removed. Fach man is then st 
plied with 3 checks provided with a str 
and bearing his inscription number, and 
taken to a room situated in the basement 
where he is given a bag and a cloth 
hanger; he must put his underclothes in 
this bag and chose it after having affix« 
thereto one of the three checks given to hit 
when his name was registered: on tl! 
clothes-hanger he hangs his trousers, hi 
vest, his coat and his overcoat and attache 
a check to it; his shoes and his hat are 
posited in a compartment bearing a numl 
corresponding to that of the checks; tl 
third check, which has a longer string tha 
the others, is placed around his neck. TI 
he ~+ 


object of this check system is to identi 


the individual, ahen, on the following mor 
ing, his clothes are given back to him. 

The inmates’ clothes, with the exceptir 
of their shoes and hats, are placed in th 
fumigator, where they remain during 

utes at a temperature of 300 degre 

Once the inmates have taken off th 
clothes they go to the shower-bath roo 
where soft antiseptic soap is put on thei: 
heads; all the shower-baths are put in ope: 
ation simultaneously, under the direction « 
an employe; the water is, practically speak 
ing, always at the same temperature, var 
ing from &0 to go degrees. After taking 
bath, each man undergoes an examinatio: 
in the physician’s office. If, in the cours¢ 
of the examination, it is found that the per 
son who seeks a shelter at the Refuge is ill 
the Superintendent must have him admitted 
to a hospital and attend him in the mean 
time, in order that he may be again in 
position to earn a living and also in order 
to protect the other inmates in the event of 
this sick person’s being affected with any 
contagious disease. The medical examin: 
tion has also another object, that of asce1 
taining the working capacity of those wh 
seek a shelter at the Refuge, in order t 
find out the imposters who are in the habit 
of living at the expense of the communit 
and thereby protect the honest paupers 
The inmate is immediately vaccinated if he 
has not been already inoculated. 

Once his medical examination is com- 
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MONTREAL'S MUNICIPAL REFUGE CAN SHELTER 703 HOMELESS MEN 


ted, he is given a nightgown, and t 


: . - 
him up to the refe pier | Recreation 


ipper consisting of bread and a bowl « 

ffee or soup. He is then taken up to the 

rmitory. He sleeps in i ed (the 

ttre being entirely of etal) bearing 
ription number. The bedding c 

t xf two blankets, two sheets, one pillow 

1 one pillow-case. The inmates must get 


it 5 o'clock in summer and 6 o'clock 
Viriter. \s soon as they are out 
they must ro to the lavatory and 
elves The sheets and pillow-cas 
hrown into 


ed during the night are t 
directly to the laundt Lhe 


st is served immediately after; it 


msists of bread and coffee or oatmeal 
\fter taking his breakfast, the inmate 
inds over to the employe on duty the three 
hecks received by him; in return, the et 
loye gives him the envelope in which the 
yntents of his pockets had been deposit 


it the time of his registration. Then the 


fhicer in charge chooses those who are t 


clean the building and help to do the work 


about the laundry. The other men are als 
provided with work if there are anv de 
mands from employers. 


The annual expenses for the maintenance 


{ this institution are about $20,000 a year 


mall figure in consideration of the worl 
g 


ccomplished., 








Departments 


Municipal Opera a Success in 
St. Louis 








T P , 
S yurs. M Che thir 
‘ ck ) c¢ > 
‘ , 
( i ad 
tte ce r 
1 ~ n ~ wa est ter 
phe tite r +} + 4] 
i ig ».000 nN | he 
Ludience t the largest | ‘ n 
Che growt t } t 
' 1 
‘ Ss re ri ‘ in tf ‘ < 
{ ( ids ( ] t ¢ co ' 
\merica iosing Irom 35 00 TO S2 il 


ually, the news that the St. Louis municipa 


enture is self-sustaining is reassuring proo 
hat opera can be I ice prohital r redler 
ropet nanagement i eve t he 
community and civic spirit in St. | that 
puts over’ municipal opera a 


pioneered in this field in 1919 and the 


veather man conspired against the entet 
rise. In six weeks the fir yea tte 
ince totalled 86.726 and the receint cA 


173.75. Miserable -weather conditio1 re 


tled during the first three weel of the 
nture, and on account of th togcther 
vith the newness of the idea. chances for an 
en break financially seems 
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THE STAGE OF THE ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL THEATER IS OVERHUNG BY GREAT TREES 


neonie of St This 


er a ‘ ' ‘ nt ' ‘ 
ce ( i Ww < 


summer’s season called for eight 
eks wit 


‘ark, where thi necessitated the cancellation of two pet 


season and also made possible a number of 
rmanent improvements in the theater and 


| plans were its equipment 


1 


h six performances weekly. Rain 


rman re given, to s vy them formances and interferred with the pre 


: . . ' ’ 
' we is tt o tf oO in the Ly entation of nine others. But the people of 


ent and communit St. Louis were “sold” on the municipal opera 


eek f the first lea and the attendance record for the sea 


consideration that general business cond 
thi 


s summer were far less favorab 


shows that 220,363 persons witness« 
orty-six performances, with resultant 
ipts of $163,873. When it is taken into 


} 


I é t r than those of 1919 and 1920, causing 


‘ 


¢ irked decrease in attendance at entertain 
eight weeks ment offerings of all kinds, the showing 
il opera in St. Louis is remarkabl 


SARAH WOLF, 


Secretary, Municipal Theater Associatio 
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THE PEOPLE OF ST. LOUIS ARE ‘‘SOLD’’ 


ON MUNICIPAL OPERA 
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Is the Term “Zoning” Improperly Used? 


To THE Epitor oF THE AMERICAN City: 

An editorial comment in “Garden Cities 
and Town Planning” for June very prop- 
erly condemns the use of the word “zone” 
in connection with the fixing of areas for 
residences, factories or shopping areas in 
town planning schemes. There is no doubt 
about the mean’ng of the word zone. “To 
zone” is “to encircle’ and a zone is a belt 
or girdle. In America it has been applied 
to town planning areas of the character of 
blocks or sections rather than girdles. [If it 
continues to be so used, the next logical step 
will be to speak of town planners as zonists, 
and to describe different cities as zonate, 
zoniferous, or zonular, as the case may be 
Where the zone has a tail or excrescence, it 
should be called zonurus. If a p‘ece of so 
called zoning were particularly clever, we 
might, without much departure from correct 
derivation, speak of it as an example of 
zonotrichia. The term zone is so inaccurate, 
as it is used, that one may be forg 
being facetious on the subject. 

In Britain and the British Dominions th« 
term is used with its proper meaning. For 
instance, an agricultural belt round a gar- 
den city is a “zone,” while in Ontario the 
term “zone” is used to define the rural area 
surrounding a city, which should be planned 
with the city, as being an “urban zone.” 


iven for 


Eprroerrar. Norte Any suggestions on the tern 
nology of city planning from so eminent an international 
authority as Mr. Thomas Adams, of Ottawa, Town 
‘lanning Adviser of the Commission of Conservation 
merits the careful consideration of Tue AMERICAN 
Crry’s readers. The editors believe, however, that the 
terms “zone” and “zoning” have already become so 
firmly established in the laws and literature of city 
planning in America that any attempt to substitute 
other terms would be futile. That the words have 
come to connote something different from their original 
meaning is a condition for which there is ample prece 
dent in the English language. Most of our cities, for 
example, have “squares” the shape of which Euclid 
would scarcely recognize as such; and most of the 
“parking” of automobiles is done in places other thar 
parks. 


In both these cases the term is used to in- 
dicate a belt or girdle of land round the 
city or town. This is strictly correct. With 
the coming of regional planning it is impor- 
tant that we should adhere to this proper 
use of the word “zone” so as to define the 
area surrounding a city that should be 
planned along with the city. 

It is essential, however, in connection 
with town planning to have an unambiguous 
terminology. The words I suggest are as 
follows: 

Zone Areas or Zoning—Belt or girdle of 
land surrounding a city or town either classified 
to be used for agricultural purposes or coming 
within the influence of the development of the 
ity. For instance, the agricultural belt of a 
garden city or the urbar 
rural land within five mi oundary 
to be included in the area of a city or town 
plan 


1 zone comprising the 
les of a city | 


Delimited Areas or Delimiting Che delimit 
ing of areas for the purpose of regulating and 
restricting height, use and density of buildings 
(Delimiting has a relation to all three pur 


poses of use, height and density.) 
l’se-—The use to which buildings are de 
limited for residence, industry or business 
Character —lIn some cases alternative to Use, 
but more concerned with appearances of indi 
vidual buildings, the character of their design, 
and mass. 
Height 
ireas. 
Density —The amount or extent of area of 
land upon an acre or lot that may be built 
upon; indicating the proportion of mass of 
building to the area or volume of land occu 
pied. (Substitute for “area of occupancy” or 


“bulk.” ) 


The height prescribed in delimited 


I think the above gives us the best list of 
town planning terms in accordance with the 
roots of the words used, and it were well 
for us to adopt some uniform terminology 
in connection with town planning in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. 


Tuomas ADAMS, 








The Progress of Zoning 


According to The Toledo City Journal, sixty-seven cities in the United States are reported 
to have some kind of zoning regulations now effective, and twelve cities have complete, 
prehensive zoning ordinances limiting the use of property, heights of buildings, and area of lot 
that may be covered in every city block within the city limits. 
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Additions to a Water Filtration Plant 


Middletown, N. Y., Adds Filters, Chemical Control Apparatus, Clear Well and 


Chlorine Control Apparatus 


By John A. Korschen 


Commissioner of Public Works, Middletown, N. Y. 





( ete k s awarded t 
y, contract f Middlet 
kn $21,583. The t tion of tl 
t ‘ ment, pressure filt vreckin 
nks, controller and loss of he 
ty of ; I t hemical mixing apparatus 
‘ ] el eer 1 « tract 
( f sf City, f the I $33 
to tl e and Tier ! In 
( ( y. J ‘ ( t cont 
} ( f tallation of a dirt eed ¢ 
f { eacl stem for the of $ 
; { 4 
ae pga! 1, 1920, and is 1 ctica 
I 1 ! t 1 he changes and addit h 
vO 1 the filtration capacity ot 
> | ] oe trom 1,004 Y¥fo s 
‘ ( I y, on the Highland t 
T t 5 ( 1 OOM to 13.50 O ia 
( he torage ot filtered ( 1 ) 
t 3,0 t 340,000 illon 
ry te y 1 
red | meal ir ste Detail Description 
Iter 1 t rl t I he reinforced concrete clear well i 
000 ga 1 ite! nitere ect square by 6 teet 4 inches deep, msi 
é é The floor is 6 inches thick, th 
msumptior n tl tel t roof 8 inches, and the side walls 12 inch 
gallons thicl Inside there are 16 reinforced co1 
e city of M llet I { I cret columns, 18 inches square, place 
y in population, and a onsequence thi 15 feet on centers, supporting the roof. At 
‘ t ke each side wall there are four reinforced 
gy. Furthermore, th rt t nditior merete brackets, 15-foot centers, support 
the four cypress tanks in the Monhage ing the roof. The footings wa 
tem necessitated immediate action. Upor ire 12 inches thick, and under the columr 
the recommendation of the writer it was foot 9 inches thick. The proportions us¢ 
decided to ret e t four cypre tanks n the concrete were 1 volume cement to 
and replace ther th six reinforced con umes of fine aggregate and 4 volu 
crete gravity filters |! ing a total capacity oarse aggregate for all concrete work r 
of 3,000,000 gallons. It was decided to add quired to be water-tight and in all rein 
two steel pressut filters having l forced concrete sections 9 inches or le 
of 500,000 ¢ ' Outside of the filter thickness; other concrete was of the pri 
lant building it was decided to construct portions of 1:3:5 cement, sand and ballast 
a reinforced nerete clear-water basin respectively. The pouring of the concrete 


with a capacity of 250,000 gallons was continuous until the work was com- 
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orcement wa 





unds of steel ave ‘ ( i¢ il 
rete placed. Lhe l 
diameters and were ‘ 
reak joints on the | | 
he well is about f 
e ground and is cover t 
th evenly spread, | tn 
1as two manholes I 
ea h otner, an Toul I 1 I e! 
new cieatl vel 
the filter plant b C mi ‘ ¢ 
th the old clear-we t he 
pipe. ‘ - 
The flo under the ( he 
nN forced with 2 1 ( ( One 
ms The six new ¢ h ere | . 
oured continuous ( t 
che long by It teet 4 i ‘ ( rst 
feet 8 inches deep Che reinforcement a vhich 
roportions for the mixturé ere the sa through 
mentioned above Fac tf the filter the filters 
provided with a straining system consistir capacity of 
ta Cast iron header, 6« | 
ind brass strainers. There are II bra f brass 
trainers in each lateral except in tl 1 isiol 
terals, where they ar placed a lit mounted 
cl er. Phe headers il I tal il . 
nches wide and 6'% inche high l inches 
and the laterals are ast ror ( miter 
hes inside diameter, with an « tlet head of the 
it the free end This elbow end is al pl hiter tanks 
ded with a brass strainer. The laterals effluent cont 
vere embedded in concrete to the p ‘ It | | | \ 
pe and the surface carefully troweled feet 1 tentl 
mooth and level. Upon tl ‘ \ che ca 
placed a bed of clean, ha eened S so S 
elected gravel, 14 inches de« laye n t 
different grades with th ul iyer 3 imet 
nches deep on the botton there were 7 t cast 
different grades of gravel, th lay 24 inches 
passing through a 3/16-inch screen and re structed of 
tained on 1/I0-inch screen and placed 134 chemical | 
inches thick or deep. Upon these succes 1 pressure 
sive layers of gravel was placed a bed of re tul 
and, which after settling with water wa hilters 
not less than 27 inches deep The Sp 


Each of the six new concrete filters tioned work wer 


provided with an influent regulator, tl \” and D 
alve of which is operated by means of ng of the ex 
copper float. inforced 
The two new steel pressure filters were Di 
connected in battery with the four existing mprovement 


pressure filters. These tanks are 8 feet equipment of 


inside diameter and 10 feet inside length ind installati 
from crown to crown of dished heads. installation of 
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com] lete with connection mains, the effluent 82 for low bidder to $31,375 for high 

rate of flow controllers and loss of head |! er, and for Division “B” we received 

gages, furnishing and installing the chen three bids ranging from $33,717 for low 

ical mixing and feeding apparatus, furnisl d to $39,000 for high bid. 

ing and installing the sampling devices, and \s mentioned before, the entire con 

furnishing and laying all piping t tract is practically completed and the work 

pletely connect up the work. There we has been done in a most satisfactory man 
six Di on Diy g I > ne 


1 Constant Care of Park Trees and 











: 
Shrubs Necessary 
ITH the re of the open s¢ 
son in o ic park ( 
/ a marked renewal of 
terest in thes« inva Abie recreat 
centers he outstanding result of t 
renewed interest is the fact that the 
public is awakening to the present 
sightly and unkept condition t 
parks 
While there are competent and s 
cere officials in charge of our parks, it 
; is also true that great number art 
selected tor political ft isons on! vitl 
out a thought as to their competency 
their knowledge of the work they ar 
: expected to properly direct or to do 
: And, as a sequence, the already larg 
appropriations are squandered, with 
: very little that is concrete to show for 
| the year’s work and expenditure. 
a rhe existence of fine specimen tre 
and shrubs in our parks which have 1 AMERICAN ELM, AN ATTRACTIVE AND 
¥ : VALUABLE TREE FOR STREET, AVENUE AND 
; quired many years to ae velop does not PARK PLANTING 
: indicate that such trees need no further 
attention. On the contrary, a tree which do also dead trees and shrubs not removed 
has taken years to develop may be wholly Cannot the awakening interest and efforts 
lost or seriously injured in a single season of public-spirited citizens be made to bring 
for want of proper attention in removing about a new order which will put com 
dead wood or insect pests, or from the lack petency and knowledge before party favor 
of good soil, or other causes Unfilled and political motives in the selection of , 
cavities and dead wood not only aid in the park officials and thus assure the people 
destruction of trees and shrubs, but mar the and the taxpayers of conscientious and 
beauty and destroy the landscape effect, as efficient management of the parks? 
, 


Improving City Layouts 


1 


Good planning for cities and closely-built towns and villages is not primarily a matter 
of aesthetics, but of economics. The main object is to prevent or remedy the physical and 
; moral evils and losses which accompany congestion of population. The laying-out of most 
American cities has been casual and thoughtless of future needs. To improve or reform the 
layout of most American cities is a great public need—Charles W. Eliot, 
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Making Emergency Asphalt Street Re- 
pairs on an Efficiency Basis 


Philadelphia’s Municipal Asphalt Plant Supersedes the Old, Inadequate 


Contract System 


By K. H. Lansing 


HEN, on April 6 of the present 
year, the city of Philadelphia took 
possession of its newly 


finished 
municipal asphalt repair plant, it discon 
tinued, probably forever, the expensive, 
halting and inefficient system of repairing 
asphalt streets under annual contract, with 
which it has been wrestling for years. 


B | 
»uTeau, unde Wwhos¢ airection§ the 


plant 
vat it will 
more than pay tor itself in the first 


has been placed is confident tl 
vent 

It was impossible to maintain re} 
fe ‘tively, so that the city’s streets would be 
safe, under the old system whereby the 
work was done under one or two contracts. 


he succe sstul and economical maintenance 












































VIEWS OF PHILADELPHIA’S NEW ASPHALT STREET REPAIR PLANT 


At left is shown the corrugated steel building which houses the two mechanical mixing units. 
truck is under the mixer ready to receive the asphalt discharged by gravity. 


The 


To the extreme left are 
the foremost two of a battery of 4 asphalt storage tanks of 10,000 gallons each 


In the right hand 


illustration is shown one of the two 80-foot booms stiff-leg derricks which is electrically operated 


The plant, which cost $115,000 to con- 
struct and $65,000 to equip, is the largest 
single one of its kind in the country, except 
that operated in New York City. Situated 
on a city-owned concrete pier, the plant is 
easy of access by rail, barge and motor 
truck. Its two units have a rated capacity 
of 1,850 square yards each of material a 
day. It burns fuel oil and its machinery is 
electrically driven. In the brief period of 
its operation the plant already has shown 
its superiority over the old method, and 
Chief Frederick C. Dunlap, of the Highway 


of asphalt streets, of which there are in 
Philadelphia upwards of 600 miles, requires 
that repairs be made immediately on locat 
ing serious defects in the pavement, caused 
by wear or accident. A hole 6 inches in 
diameter under the strain of modern street 
traffic soon grows to big proportions, and 
hundreds of miles of Philadelphia’s thor- 
oughfares were paved when modern motor- 
driven vehicles were a small factor. The 
average appropriations per year for a period 
of years for repairs to asphalt streets in 
Philadelphia have been close to $325,000 
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trucks and full repair equipment ar: the ent 
ible at a moment notice 
Emergency Gangs 
Flying squadrons,” or “jitney ¢ 
he ire called at Citv Ha rp t] pl 
ire ent ¢ { Ite th ( ti 
epartment details, in re ( ( tla 3 
ent in on the finding of ( 
he asphalt paving anywhere in th city’s reg the 
There are eight of these gangs at present work 
. 7 
Conneaut, Ohio, Buys Local Private 
Water-Works 
The History of the Water-Works Under Private Ownership and the Story 
of the Acquisition by the Municipality 
N May 17, 1921, Conneaut, Ohi nator, new Of the 
voted, 1,091 to 483, to purchase the original plant, o1 ( ill engine and 
property of the Conneaut Water two filters ret 
Company. ¢ onneaut 18 a City OF 10,000 1n At the present t e the plant tw 2 
habitants, situated on Lake Erie at the horse-powet1 oiler t oh-pressure 
mouth of the Conneaut River, two miles pumps (1 | 
west of the Pennsylvania state line and ay llon 
proximately 70 miles east of Cleveland. It gallon pur { low-duty n¢ 
hief industries are connected with iron ore, vhich is ) 
which is brought up on the lake, loaded int capacity, and the ot ey ’ rbir 
cars and hauled to the Pittsburgh furnaces of 2,800,000 capacity Phere < filte 
On the return trip the cars are filled with of 700,000 gallo €1 
coal from Pennsylvania, loaded onto boats two sedimentation t feet i1 imetetr 
nd taken to the upper lakes and the North by 15 teet hig! here the iter is treate 
west. For some time the city has owned it with sulphate of mina before going to the 
electric lighting plant, which has been su filters. With the exce he take 
cessfully operated under the management of | tunnel and the smoke-stack, all the improve 
Benjamin Laubach, superintendent ments were mad day labor under the 
The city has been so well pleased with supervision of the superintendent 
the electric light service and rates that tl Wher e cit ( ‘ ( 
City Council passed ordinances authorizing the purchase 
the purchase of the Conneaut Water Con neaut Water Cor of which 
pany, and the election was called, with the the Chamber of Commerce had rked f 
result given above. The water-works was some time, the city engaged George Champs 
organized as a private company in 1890, but of Toledo, Ohi to prepare an inventory 
after about eleven years of unsuccessful and appraisal. At the time of the ntor 
operation it was sold at sheriff's sale to th it was I | t ‘ 


Conneaut Water Company. In Igo1, short! an up-to-date ndition; 23 mil f 
after the organization of the new compan iron water-main had been la 1 214 





it was decided by the directors to improv: Eddy gate valves and 222 Eddy fire lrants 
the plant and distribution system as rapidl had been installed ill set connection 
as the finances would permit. This resulted ire of galvanized i1 pipe with Glauber 
in the construction of the new intake and ead flange cory t he majority 
tunnel into the lake, as well as new filters ot the met ure laily analysis 
filter-house and smoke-stack, new boilers, records are kept of the raw and the filtered 


boiler-house, sedimentation tanks, chlori- water. 
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Concrete Highway Bridge and Culvert 
Standards—Part II 


State Culvert and Highway Standards Tabulated and Discussed 


By A. C. Irwin 


o- 


Plain Concrete Arch Culverts 

HE use of plain concrete arch culverts 

is not nearly so prevalent as the use ot 

reinforced-concrete slab or girder 
bridges having the same span Phe ques 
tion arises, howevet is to whether this type 
of culvert has been given the consideration 
it deserves It is true, of course that the 
plain concrete arch culvert, including the 
abutments, requires considerably more con 
crete to construct than does the reinforced 
concrete slab or girder type. On the other 
hand, the former requires no reinforcing 
rods with the attendant cost of placing them 
Chere is another consideration which bears 


upon the increasingly important matter o 


the excess strength for which a highway 
bridge should be designed. It may be idl 
to try to predict the increases that will take 


place in the loads which future highway 
bridges will be called upon to carry. Some 
students of this question believe that these 
increases will be equal in percentage of those 
that have taken place on our railroads. The 
very fact that a plain concrete arch is not 
susceptible to the accurate computation of 
stresses permitted in the design of the re- 
inforced concrete slab or girder types re- 
sults in the use of a very high factor of 
safety, which may be found exceedingly 
valuable to take care of large future in- 
creases in live loads. 

Three types of footings are found for 
plain arch culverts. For small spans up to 


Thick- 

Crown ness at 

State Span Thick- Spring 

ness Line 

Illinois 2’ to 5 6 6 

Missouri 2’ to 6 6 Variable 
Pennsylvania 4’ tol2 8" toll Variable 
Virginia 3’ tol4 6’ to 12 Variable 
Oklahoma 2’ to 14 6"'to 12 Variable 


* Loading not shown on plans 


Data on Arcn CULVERTS 


5 feet the state of Illinois uses the bottom 
slab, which supports the arch without sp« 
cial footings. The Illinois standard also 
preserves a constant thickness of the arch 
ring and is really but a modification of the 
pipe culvert. The designs of all othe: 
states examined show an increase in arch 
ring thickness from the crown toward the 
springing lines. A crown thickness of 6 
inches seems to be the minimum for all 
states except Pennsylvania, which requires 
an 8-inch minimum crown thickness. 

In general, the standard plans do not call 
for waterproofing arch culverts, and weep 
holes are provided in those of only on 
state. In this connection it would seem a 
proper practice to carry the impervious 
roadway surface to gutters which would 
conduct the water entirely away from the 
space behind the abutment wings; and if U- 
abutments are used, the entire ground sur- 
face between ends of wings should be paved 
with impervious material. This would in 
sure that no water would collect and be held 
in the earth fill under the roadway surface 
to soften the road foundation. 

Construction joints are found commonly 
at the spring line and in some cases at the 
top of footing. Approximately 65 per cent 
of the plans examined make no provision 
for minimum fill above the arch ring. 
Either this point is left to be taken care of 
in specifications, or the importance of such 
a fill between top of arch ring and bottom 





Location Mini- 


>" Type of Con- mum 
Loading Footing Wingwall struction Depth 
of Fill 
Bottom) o 
* r : 
1 Slab } l None 
{ Bot. Slab | die oe 
15-ton) } to 3’ span | / 45° 1} ey a 9’ 0” 
truck 3’footings |) v | aa i 
spans 73’ | | footing | 
- Variable 45° i. of | 10” 
ooting 
Bottom of | ° Spring 
. { side walls} 90 \ line. f 
30° up. st.) ;o- 
Bottom of) [ : \{ Spring \ 
, (ast walls} |Straight ()" ‘line / 
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of roadway surface is not considered im- 


portant. 
Flaring-wing 


popular type, but by comparing the 
yards in U-abutments and in wing 
ments it is seen that the straight-wing type 


abutments 


THE 


are 
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In contrast to the usual pract 
spans, expansion j int are g 
the most vided for the concrete girder t 
cubic long girder spans the I] 
‘ ] ] ¢ } 
abut- plans provide a rock inde! 





between top and bott tet 
is most economical of material for pipe cul- spread the end reaction ove 
verts, and this doubtless holds true for of concrete to carr 4 
plain arch abutments. the majority of expansion 


Girder-Spans 


A comparison of the tables for slab spans 
and for girder spans indieates that spans of 


about 20 or 25 


slab type. 


with 50 feet. It 


feet are found to be more 
economical in the girder type than in the 
The state of Illinois has stand 
ard plans for girder spans of 65 feet, with 
the states of Wyoming and Colorado second 
may be worth 
passing to mention the fact that the 142 
foot span recently constructed in California 
is claimed to have cost considerably 


than arches would have cost. 


Camber is given to girder spans in only 


three cases and 


amounts to 3 


inches. 
see where anything is gained by building 


three or four thicknesses of tar 
on the smoot! ly trowle 1 surf 
bridge seat. 


The table of girder spans 
sign loadings used by the vari 
the width of roadway provid 


' ni} ' 
agree substa 


course, should 
loadings and width of roadway 
slab spans, with the exceptior 


while in long girder spans it 


would seet 

increase the moving load overt 

shorter slab spans. 
Four of the plans 


i 


less examined 
surface finish required. Tw 


for bush-hammered and two « 


two of these this quire rubbing. Bush-hammering 
The writer cannot only where the railings ar¢ 
many state highway depart 


concrete bridges with camber. 


tate 


Alabama 


Colorado 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Maryland 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


New Mexico 


North Carolina.......... 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania............ 
South Carolina. . 
Vermont 


Virginia 
Wisconsin 


WR cd ee caeevases 


Min 


20’ 
20’ 
16’ 
20° 
20’ 


30° 


Span 


Max 


40 


50’ 


30 
40 
45 


50° 





doubtedly have specifications 


SPAN 


Loading Roadway Type 
15-ton truck, 
30% inpact and 80 Ib 18 Deck 
per sq. ft. } 
1) Deck 
20-ton truck and 150 Ib 
ab Deck 
per sq. It 
15-ton truck, 30% impact 18 Deck 
20-ton engine, 25) impact Deck 
16 to 4 | Thru 
20 Deck 
18-ton truck, 15°) impact 24 Deck 


15-ton truck, 
30% impact, 16 De 


80 Ib. per sq. ft. 
15-ton tractor, 
10-ton trailer, 18 Deck 20’ t 
20“) impact ) Thru 30’ t 
16 Deck 
] -ton truc k, 1g Deck 
30 impact 
15-ton truck, m4 
30% impact 1s thru 
1) Deck 
S Tt 
15-ton truck, 
30% impact and 26 Deck 
80 Ibs. per sq. ft 
24 Deck 
15-ton truck, 
20% impact and 18 Deck 
150 Ib. per sq. ft ] 
15-ton truck 18’ to 21 Deck 
18 Thru 
18’ and 20 bo Thru 


yt 


paneled 





licate the 
them call 


them re- 
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Labor Creek bridge, McCormick County, South Carolina, where forms were being removed 
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| TYPICAL CONCRETE GIRDER AND FLAT SLAB CULVERTS ON AMERICAN HIGHWAYS 
: 
1, Small culvert on Route 1, Pennsylvania. 2, Girder Type Bridge in New Mexico. 3, A 16-foot slab 
bridge on Lost River Highway, Idaho. 4, Triple 40-foot T-beam girder bridge in Alabama. 5, Hard 
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surface finish, which may be made to apply 
as required by the location of the bridge, it 
seems that the appearance of a bridge that 
would be used on a main-line of traffic 
should be pleasing and that a proper place 
to indicate the finish would be on the stand- 
ard plans. Difference in practice is indi- 
cated in regard to casting the hand-rail 
monolithic with the supporting girder. 

‘he thickness of floor varies from a 
minimum of about 7 inches, depending upon 
the number of girders used, to a thickness 
of 16 inches required in the Illinois twin- 
girder design for the 65-foot span. Lack of 
agreement as to proper unit working 
stresses and load distribution is responsible 
for considerable variation in the quantity 
of material required by various designs for 
the same span and loading. 


Design Loading 

Of paramount importance at this time is 
the question of loading for which a high- 
way ridge shall be designed. An examina- 
tion of the tables of data on slab spans and 
on girder spans shows that the minimum 
load is a 15-ton truck with 30 per cent im- 
pact, and a maximum moving load of 20 
tons with 25 per cent impact. In some cases 
the specified uniform load governs the de- 
sign of the longer spans, but the alternate 
uniform loadings given for slab spans have 
no significance. 

The moving load is usually distributed 
about 70 per cent on the rear axle of a Io- 
foot wheel base. A truck carrying a 10-ton 
load will itself weigh 6 or 7 tons, making a 
total of more than the minimum used in a 
majority of the standards 

If highway traffic loads continue to in- 
crease, many bridges will be carrying much 
more than their design loads and may have 
to be replaced with stronger bridges. It is 
a well-known fact that first class concrete 
grows stronger with age and that low work- 
ing stresses are used in design, but there is 
a limit to the reserve strength thus pro- 
vided, especially in the steel reinforcement, 
and if the prediction made by many about 
increases in rolling loads comes true, this 
limit will soon be surpassed. Laws limit 
ing the loading of bridges are difficult 
to enforce and are questionable as to 
advisability. The extra cost of making 
highway bridges strong enough to carry 
much heavier than their present design 
loads would be a very small percentage of 
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the cost of the road itself. The value of the 
road may be increased much more than the 


77 tr 


small extra cost 


r ridges, and 
it seems that a material increase in design 
loadings by a majority of the states would 
be advisable. 

Along with the actual load specified, the 
matter of impact allowance is important. 
In view of the exhaustive experiments pet 
formed by the American Railway Engineer 
ing Association, it is hard to believe that 
there can be much impact on a bridge tf t 
roadway is smooth. 

Highway bridges are not subjected to th 
unbalanced rotating and reciprocating parts 
which in locomotives are the source of the 
major portion of impact on the main sup- 
porting members of railroad bridges. If the 
roadway is perfectly smooth, the effect of 
high speed is negligible. However, holes, 
ruts, loose stones, ete., which produce 
shocks on a bridge, may produce sensible 
impact effects, but the shocks will in large 
part be absorbed by the road surface and 
the mass of the bridge as a whole 

It would seem, therefore, that the usual 
addition to live load to take care of impact 
is ample and that in reality the allowance 
for impact increases the factor of safety 
and provides reserve strength for future 
increases in loading. It follows also that 
when the loads to which a bridge is sub- 
jected begin to approximate the maximum 
carrying capacity, the road surface should 
be maintained in a smooth condition. 


Width of Roadway 
Examination of the tables of slab and 
girder spans indicates a minimum specified 
width of roadway of 16 feet, but the ma- 
jority of standards require a width of 1 
feet or more. 

W. G. Thompson, formerly Highway En- 
gineer of New Jersey, recommends a mini- 
mum width of roadway of 20 feet and bases 
his recommendation on experience and ob 
servation of conditions in the Middle and 
North Atlantic States. There is no ques- 
tion but that the width of roadway on a 
bridge should at least equal the width of the 
paved roadway proper, and there is ve 


QR 


ry 
good reason for taking the roadway on 
the bridge equal to the paved width of the 


road plus the width of the shoulder 


ming ¢ yrig ea pt ec ngs of t Ameri ar 


Concrete Institute, Vol, 17. 
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Massachusetts Playgrounds Teach 
Safety 


WENTY-TWO Massachusetts cities 


are giving safety instruction on their 


playgrounds this summer, in an effort 
to cut down the toll ot 66 children kil ed 
and 724 injured by motor vehicles during 


the vacation period of last year. The Saf 
Roads Federation of Massachusetts, which 
organized the campaign, made its first aj 
proach to the matter through the several 
mayors, who gave instructions to their play- 


ground supervisors to codperate. Posters 
were sent out to one hundred playgrounds 
with the slogan, “Help win for this play 


ground and its children a perfect record for 
No-Accidents during the summer.” The 
six points stressed were: 

Don’t run in front of an auto 

Don't play in the streets where autos are 
passing. 

Don't chase a playmate from the sidewalk 
into the street 


Don't catch on behind 1 


motor truck, 


Don't take hold of an auto while riding a 
Meg 


t 


cycie 
Don’t run out from behind a standing auto, 
street car or ice Cart. 


A series of lesson leaflets, based on the 
accident records of the previous six months, 
was supplied to the supervisors, and a new 
game called “Traffic,” based upon the equal 
rights of motor vehicles and pedestrians in 
the highways, was added to the list of play- 
ground sports. 

This playground campaign aroused much 
interest in the press, and many offers of 
assistance were received. One volunteer 
story-teller was an elderly man who had lost 
a leg when 11 years old through his own 
carelessness at railroad crossing. 

The Safe Roads Federation, which made 
a beginning in public school instruction in 
highway safety by sending 110,000 lesson 
leaflets into the schools during the spring, 
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s fering and wm ti sorrow of ther 


Let «1 woke 192) fathers and mothers whenthey are brought 
fe year f home mained or dead 
That is why the Safe Roads Federation 
and the Massachusetts Department of 
Education, ask the pupils of the state to 
aid them in making 1921 a safe year for 
children 


How You Can Help 


7 . Never run in front of a moving auto- 
Comm et mobile 
é ned and 


When crossing the street be sure the 
way is clear Look first to the left and 
then to the right 

Do not play games in a street where 
autos are passing 

When you chase a playmate or a ball 
into the strect keep the autos in mind 

If a country road has no sidewalks walk 
on the left side after sundown, so that no 
autos will come upon you from behind 

You risk your hfe when you steal a rice 
on a motor truck, or when you drop from 
one 

Do not run into the street from behind 
standing autos, street cars or wagons, be 
cause your view is cut off when you do so 

Do not hold up autos after school and 
ask for a mde 

Lwok upon the traffic offiecr as your 
friend, and watch his signals until you 
understand what they mean 

Cut qit the autu accidents reported in 
the newspapers cach day, and explain 
them to younger children 





If you saved another child from death you would be 
come a hero 


Save your own life and lamb, so that you may become 
a good citazen of Massachusetts 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SAFE ROADS FEDERATION ISSUES EFFECTIVE PAMPHLETS 
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Massachusetts, has ac 
cepted the chairmanship 
of a committee on acc! 
dent prevention in the 
schools, which includes in 
its membership many lead 
ing educators of the state 

The National satety 
Congress 1S to meet In 
Boston during the week 
of September 26-2 192! 
and its educational meet 


1 } 


ings will have a specia 





appeal to the schools of 
the state to extend the 
scope of safety teaching. 
A feature of a state-wide 
No-Accident Week coin 
cident with the conven 
tion will be an appeal in 
18000 schoolrooms 
through the children to 
their parents at home to 











Wational Safety Council take more care in the us¢ 
of the highways 
‘‘WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND’’ The close of the spring 
term in Massachusetts r« 
has since joined forces with the Massachu- corded a reduction in accidents to children 
setts Safety Council, and is to further ex- of school age, but an increase in fatalities 
tend this line of work in the fall. Dr. Pay- among children five years of age and 


son Smith, Commissioner of Education in younger. 
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Electric Rates and Rate-Making—Part II 


A Practical Discussion Prepared Especially for Municipal Officials 


By Charles 


CIENTIFIC rate-making is a new art. 
The good old practice of charging “all 
| 7 ’ 4 11, 


that the traffic will bear” is gradually 


ing d splaced by the effort to assess the 
total earnings required to the various classes 
ot consumers on a basis ot equity and 
ustice. But there still remains the necessity 
for expediency in the nice adjustment b 


tween a rate of universal application and 
one elastic enough to encourage the fullest 
1S¢ f the plant and thereby make its 
ict chepaer to all users. An ideal rate 
vould be one which covered fixed expendi 
ures by a service charge against every con- 


| 1. 
er, based upon the 


pproximate amount 
of his usage and the cost of carrying his in- 


dividual account, and sufficient to cover, in 


its total proceeds, those costs which are in- 
dependent of the amount of production. 
he cost of current would then be added 
iccording to usage, and could be uniform 
to all consumers, and very low. There ts 
1ow a tendency toward this sort of rate in 
the telephone and gas utilities. The chief 
objection to it is that it puts a heavier 
burden on the small consumer, and it is to 
the public interest to encourage his patron- 
ige, even though his service produces no 
profit. We can better afford to pay a little 
higher rate than to debar the humble citi- 


en from the use of electricity 

Most electric utility companies, with the 
approval of public officials and commis- 
sions, now have separate rate schedules, 
each covering specific uses, such as resi- 
dential lighting, commercial lighting, small 
power, large power, illuminated signs, 
heating and cooking, street lighting, street 
railways, etc., all with different charges, 
each of which contains a fixed minimum 
which must be paid regardless of a less 
amount of usage it covers at the rate 
spe cihled In all these classes the rate is a 
series of steps downward, as the quantity 
of current used increases The different 


price tor different 


sages and the stepped 


rates for a product that costs just the same, 
can only be justified by the less expense of 
wholesale sales, and the advantage to all of 


M. Fassett 


more extended production or better load 
factors. Common practice demonstrates 
the approval of these arguments. 

Domestic Use——Electricity for residenc« 
lighting brings the top price, and th« 
schedules differ in nearly every city. Here 
is the rate card for Newport, R. I., which 
has one of the highest rates in the country, 
and the utility is now asking a twenty per 
cent increase. The schedule applies to both 
residence and commercial lighting: 

First 100 kw.-hrs. monthly, 14 cents per kw.-hr 

Next 400 kw.-hrs. monthly, 12 cents per kw.-hr. 

All over 500 kw.-hrs. monthly, 10% cents per kw.-hr 

‘eevee of 10 per cent for prompt payment 


m charge of $1.00 per month to residences 
um charge of $2.00 per month to stores, etc. 





Mini 


This rate is commendable only for its 
simplicity; the price is extreme, and the 
drop gives no relief to the ordinary do 
mestic consumer. Few dwellings of five to 
seven rooms would require fifteen lamps 
25 watts each, burning an average of three 
hours per night, each night in the month, 
and yet the consumer would have to use 
three times this much light before he would 
benefit from the drop in rate in Newport, 
and the use of electric household appliances 
and ranges would be prohibited. Down- 
ward steps in domestic rates are practically 
useless, either in cost reduction to the con- 
sumer or as encouragement toward a better 
load factor for the company, when they do 
not step down earlier than 100 kw. hr. per 
month, 

Here is the schedule of the municipal 
plant of Pasadena, Calif., applicable to all 
uses of incandescent lighting: 

First 100 kw.-hrs., monthly, 5 cents per kw.-hr 

Next 400 kw.-hrs., monthly, 4% cents per kw.-hr. 

Next 500 kw.-hrs., monthly, 4 cents per kw.-hr 

Next 1,000 kw.-hrs., monthly, 3% cents per kw.-hr 

Over 2,000 kw.-hrs., monthly, 3 cents per kw.-hr 

Monthly minimum charge 50 cents per meter 


3 kw. capacity plus 30 cents for each additional 
kw. meter capacity. 


This schedule is simple and, considering the 
present price paid for coal, $9.79 per ton 
the rates are low, but the step benefits only 
the commercial user. Pasadena makes a 
j-cent rate for heating, cooking, etc., re 

quiring a separate meter and separate wir- 
ing for these uses. 
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Following is the residential rate for 
Spokane, Wash., a privately owned hydro 
electric plant: 


For the first 20 kw.-hrs, per mont r ents per 
kw.-hr 

For all over 20 kw.-hrs. per month cents | 
kw.-hr 

Mit um bill 70 cents per month 


Chis rate is low and simple, and has its 
step down where it benefits the ordinary 
consumer, and enough of a step to encour- 
age the use of electricity by every house- 
hold. Since it was fixed, there have been 
over 3,000 electric ranges installed on the 
company’s lines, and all sorts of electrical 
household appliances are freely used. 

The municipal plant of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has a rate schedule which applies to all 
users of current, for every purpose, except 
ing “temporary, special or irregular sery 
ice.” It is beyond the comprehension ol 
any layman and most engineers, but its 
saving grace is the fact that the top rate 
which anybody pays is 3 cents per kw.-hr., 
and that only one rate schedule is needed. 
Coal cost them $6.24 per ton in August, 
1920 Here is a part of the Cleveland 
schedule : 

“For all consumption of 1,225 units or less 
per month the rate will be 3 cents per kw. 
hour, except when minimum rate applies. For 
consumption of more than 1,225 units per 
month the rate will be determined from the 
accompanying rate schedule except when 
minimum rate applies. These rates will be 
based upon the capacity of the service deter- 
mined as follows: viz.., the average of each 
week’s maximum cne hour ky.-amp. demand 
over a period of one month,” etc., etc., and so 
on to a kv.-amp. demand of 3,000. Minimum 
charge from 60 cents to $1.25 per kw. 

SCHEDULE OF RATES FOR MONTHLY 

CONSUMPTION 
. First Units Next Units Balance 
Kv.-Amp. Demand @ 3c, @ 2c. @ lic, 





Enough rate schedules have been given 
to show the simple and the complex. Rate 
curiosities are common, one city at least 
measuring the cubic contents of the rooms 
to be lighted and charging six cents per 
kw.-hr. for enough current to light them 
adequately, with a large drop for further 
use for heating, cooking, etc. The theory 
of a heavy drop after a residence is properly 
lighted seems a sound one. The overhead 
and operating expenses and the accounting 


ed, 

and office costs of the account are ¢ ered 
in the lighting of the hous nd for any 
further usage which can be stimulate 
the premises current can be profita fur 
nished ata § i ;iVvanecs ver ope il 
cost 

The National Electric Light Associat 
29 West 30th Street, New York Cit ¢ 
a rate book which gives the rates, of pr ite 
electric companies only, in most cities of 
over 25,000 population in this ¢ 
an explanation of the various schemes 
general use by the mpanies in rate ak 
ing, such as the “step meter rate,” the “block 
meter rate,” the flat demand rate the 
“Wright demand rate the } 
son demand rate the Dohert 


their many modifications 


Commercial Ligl 


stores and _ offices, particulal 1 citi 
where most business activiti cease at 
five Or SIX o clock in the ilternoo!l make 


a load upon the electric plant which in 

volves a large demand and a short usage 

and which comes closely upon the peak of 

the other uses of the service For these 

reasons the kw.-hr. rate should be not less 
' 


than for residences, which use less current 
but afford a more continuous load. Like 


conditions prevail in hotel and lodging 
house lighting. When the rooms are all 
occupied, the load is comparable with that 
of residences, but if a large proportion of 
them are vacant, there is a factor of “readi 


ness to serve” which calls for a consideraple 


amount of unused capacity in the plant, and 


involves an expense for fixed charges even 
though no current is being supplied. An 
electric plant is like a bank, in that it is 


1 


always subject to a run which will exhaust 
its resources. It cannot survive if every 
customer calls upon it for the full capacity 
of all his outlets at the same time 

The modern dwelling of seven rooms will 
have about 25 light outlets, besides outlets 
for various household appliances. With a 
25-watt lamp burning in each outlet its con 
sumption will be 625 watts for lighting 


alone, but its demand at any one time is 
not likely to be over 200 watts Multiply 
the unused capacity of this house by the 


number of houses in the city and we get 
an idea of the enormous possible demand in 


residence lighting, which condition is even 
more acute in some forms of the commercial 
lighting load. It is a common fallacy to 


SS LT: 











il 1¢ that every kv hr o! electric ¢ rent 
C s the same matter what s¢ 
to! Electricity cannot be economical! 
stored ove! ead expenses cove! reserve 
capacity as well as that in ust nd the 
overhead is often the largest tact in the 
total costs of operation lhis will be seer 
nore clearly in considering certain “stand 
! powel’! loads 
I 

Of course the safety in operation depends 

upon the fact that all patrons are not going 


to call on the piant tor their full ca vaACILY 


of use at the same tim but all these cor 
ditions affect the load factor of the plant 
| thus affect the relation of costs to 
earnings, which must be reflected ultimately 
the rate S lighting is often fur 
nished at a flat rate with switches turned 
off and on by company patrols or automatic 


Power The ideal power load, and the 
one entitled to the lowest rate from the 
plant supplying both light and power for 
general use, is the one which uses current 


off the lighting peak, but few industries 
are able to comply with this, condition 
Next to it in desirability is the load which 


is fairly stable and continuous throughout 
the 24 hours of the day. Other conditions 


, the common practice is to give 
arger consumers the lower rate, and 
this is often done by making power rates 
uniform and giving progressive discounts 
on the larger quantities of current used. 
This does not fit cases of intermittent use, 
such as “stand-by” service. Of the latter 
there are many varieties, but one illustra- 
tion will suffice for our present purpose 

\ municipal water-works in a hilly city 
pumps from wells into the distributing sys- 
tem at pressures of 100 pounds and 165 
pounds per square inch. Twenty million 
gallons per day is the top requirement dur- 
ing eight months of the year, but in the 
summer much water is used for lawn and 
street sprinkling, and the demand on a hot 
day in August may reach fifty million gal- 
lons. The city owns a water-power which 
suffices for its pumpage in the cooler 
months, but in the summer the flow of 
water at the plant is not sufficient to oper- 
ate all the turbines, the demand for water 
increases, and outside sources of power 
must be called upon. In order to supply 
this summer demand, and to safeguard the 
city’s water-supply in case of any accident 
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to its water-power plant, the city has built 


1 pumping plant of fifty million gallo: 
laily capacity, consisting of eight centrif 
ral pumps directly connected with four 
goo-horse-power electric motors, taking ¢ 

rent from the private electrical utility whic] 


serves the city. 


[he company stands ready to supply th 


city the power necessary to run all thes 


pumps at a few minutes’ notice, night o1 
day, the year around, but it normally fi 
nishes current to run one or possibly tw 
of them, for a few months in the yea 
The rate is a monthly “readiness to serv 
charge throughout the year, based on tl 
actual demand for a normal previous year 
vith an additional kilowatt-hour charge for 
current actually used in the summer. Su 
age of electric current may well | 
classed, as in Cleveland, as “temporary 
special or irregular service.” Each suc 
service is different from any other and 
be cared for by a separate contract. 

Power rate schedules are usually separat: 
from lighting schedules, and are sometimes 
subdivided according to classes of usages 


[he power rates at Newport, R. I, are: 


First 200 kws., monthly, 12% cents per kw 

Next 500 kws., monthly, 7% cents per kw 

Next 2,000 kws., monthly, 3% cents per kw. 

All over 2,700 kws., monthly, 3 cents per kw. 

Discount of 10 per cent for prompt payment. Mir 
mum charge of $2.50 per month. An additior 
harge of 1% mills per kw.-hr. for each dollar of 
increase in the average cost of coal above $4.0( 
per ton 


In Cleveland the power rate is the same 
as the lighting rate, with a top price of 3 
cents per kw.-hr., a minimum depending 
upon the actual maximum demand as meas- 
ured by the city, the amount of current at 
the three rates of 3, 2 and I cent per 
kw.-hr. depending upon the demand factor. 

The Pasadena power rate is stepped like 
the lighting rate, but the prices are lower, 
as follows: 

First 100 kw.-hrs.,, monthly, 4 cents per kw.-hr. 

Next 400 kw.-hrs., monthly, 2.4 cents per kw.-hr 

Next 1,000 kw.-hrs., monthly, 2 cents per kw.-hr 

Next 500 kw.-hrs., monthly, 1.9 cents per kw.-hr. 

Next 1,000 kw.-hrs., monthly, 1.8 cents per kw.-hr. 

All over 3,000 kw.-hrs., monthly, 1.2 cents per 

kw.-hr. 

Minimum charge of $1.00 per month per meter of 


1% kilowatt capacity or less, and 75 cents for each 
additional kilowatt of meter capacity required. 


The Spokane general power rate is $3.15 
per kv.-amp. of demand, which includes 100 
hours’ use of demand per month, plus an 
energy charge, for consumption in excess 
of that included in above, 1 cent per kw.-hr 

Users of large quantities of bulk power 
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for which they are willing to contract for 
long terms can usually obtain specially low 
rates, particularly if the electric plant is 
developed ahead of normal demand. A rate 
of $25 per horse-power per year is not 
unknown, and this amounts to about 2.2 
mills per kw.-hr for continuous use of total 
power. 

Street Lighting—Rates for general street 
lighting are usually a matter of contract 
between the city and the utility, and the 
cost usually comes out of the general tax 
funds of the city. Ornamental curb lights 
on business streets are often paid for by 
voluntary subscription or by a frontage as- 
sessment against abutting property. Seattle 
pays its municipal plant 4% cents per kilo- 
watt hour for all current used in street 
lighting, and out of this the utility installs, 
maintains and operates curb lights in the 
business district and intersection lights in 
residence districts. San Francisco installed 
a beautiful curb lighting system on Market 
Street, financed by voluntary subscriptions, 
but made the mistake of doing it under a 
three-year contract, which expired last year. 
Chicago has installed many thousands of 
curb lights, using gas-filled Mazda lamps of 
600 candle-power on ornamental posts, the 
current for which is furnished by the pub- 
licly owned power plant of the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. 

In Spokane curb lighting is furnished un- 
der ten-year contracts which provide for 
installation and operation by the private 
utility company, the city paying one-fourth 
the total cost, and the owners of the street 
frontage three-fourths. At the end of the 
ten years the equipment becomes the prop- 
erty of the city. No street is lighted in this 
way unless owners of two-thirds of the 
property abutting the district to be lighted 
petition the City Council for the improve- 
ment. The ornamental posts are spaced ap- 
proximately one hundred feet apart, on 
both sides of the street, with four at each 
intersection. The lamps are General Elec- 


tric magnetic ares, 6.6 amperes each, with 
opal glass shades, lighted all night, every 
night. The cost to the frontage owners 
varies trom $2.00 to $2.50 per month for 


each fifty feet of street frontage 

(ontracts lor street lighting particularly 
those which provide for new installation 
and equipment, should be made for at least 
f 


ten years; shorter periods involve igher 


rates because the cost of equipment must 


ent neces 


be absorbed in the rate. If t 
sary or desirable, the contract may allow 
cancellation by the city before its expira 
tion, by the payment to the utility of that 
portion of the cost of equipment not al 
ready absorbed by the depreciation reserve 

Street Railkway—Many private electric 
utility corporations operate street and 
suburban railways in addition to their light 
and power business. The city official is 
not concerned in the rate charged, except 
ing that he should see to it that the rail 
ways bear their fair share of the operating 
and general expenses of the company, and 
that no part of their burden is placed on the 
shoulders of the light and power consumers 
lhe street railway business is in a pretty 
bad way all over the country, but it must 
stand or fall as a business entity, and not 
as a leaner upon a profitable light and 
power utility. 

Bills 

Electric meters should be read monthly 
on or near the same day of each month, 
and each bill should show present and last 
previous readings, the subtraction, and the 
rate, as well as the amount due. The bill 
should have printed on its back the rate 
applying to its class of consumer, with 
plain instructions for reading the mete 
dial and figuring the rate therefrom. Both 
the utility and the consumer are benefited 
by bills and rates which can be understood 
and checked .by people of average intelli- 
gence and education. No electrical utility 
of considerable size can afford to do with- 
out a modern billing machine. 








To improve or reform the layout of most American cities is a great public 
need, not only for beauty’s sake, but for the sake of the health, efficiency and 
happiness of their people—Charles W. Eliot. 
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A PORTION OF NEW YORK’S 1921 STREET CLEANING PARADE, SHOWING PART OF THE 
FLEET OF WHITE TRUCKS EQUIPPED WITH ‘‘SOUTH BEND’’ FLUSHERS 
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TYPES OF HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTORCYCLES USED BY THE EFFIUIENT POLICE DEPART- 
MENT OF AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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ONE HUNDRED 2-TON MACK TRUCKS OF THIS TYPE ARE USED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 

STREET CLEANING OF NEW YORK CITY FOR THE COLLECTION OF ASHES, GARBAGE AND 

SNOW. A NUMBER OF OTHER CITIES, REALIZING THE EFFICIENCY OF THIS TYPE, HAVE 
STANDARDIZED ON IT 
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A PEDERAL PULLING OUT OF A BAD SPOT ON A CITY STREET APTER RECEIVING ITS LOAD 
FROM THIS ERIE STEAM SHOVEL 
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Selling Health By 


By James 
ill the n ( r he h 
city pr ne of he { 
ettective 1s the dow exhibit Me 
chants find it worth while to display tl 
wares in this manner nd such g 
methods are equally appropriate for public 
health \n attractively gotten-up wind 
exhibit is sure to invite attention, and if 
killfully arranged will convey the gospel 


ot good health to the man in the street 


more effectively than any other message. 





Window Exhibits 
A. Tobey 


iss Publicity to draw attention to it is 
worth while, though as an attrac 

ion it should stand on its own merits 
The type of material used may consist of 
pictures, photographs, posters, placards 
charts, diagrams, models and _ illustrative 


nd demonstrative articles, such as milk 


pails, tooth-brushes, bandages,  sputun 
cups, drugs, mosquito larvae, fly-traps 
foods, first aid kits, birth certificate, micro 
scope, or other appropriate things. Such 








A FORCEFUL EXAMPLE OF SELLING HEALTH BY WINDOW EXHIBITS 


Such health displays should logically be 
conducted under the auspices of the local 
health department. The accompanying 
illustration shows how a progressive health 
officer utilize S his window Space, ome 


times a private health agency may appro- 


priately carry on such exhibits. Che 
illustration shows an exhibit on milk sani- 
tation in a Red Cross health.center. Ac- 


curacy as to technical details is essential, 
no matter under whose auspices the ex- 
hibits are produced. Sensationalism should 
be avoided, but the exhibits should have a 
popular appeal. The window selected ought 
to be on a main street where many people 


material may be obtained from the govern- 
ment, state, or local health departments, 
national, state or local private health 
agencies, local medical, dental, engineer- 
ing, or civic associations, schools, factories, 
merchants, industrial concerns, or Red 
Cross chapters. 

Each exhibit may be shown for any 
length of time, but a week is a suitable 


period. The same subject may extend over 
several weeks, and the material be changed 
every week. In this way, people get into 
the habit of expecting a periodic change 
and make a point of stopping at regular 


times to see what is in the window. 
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The arrangement of the material in the 
window is important. The effect is always 
more striking if there are only a few care 
fully selected things. Thus it is easy for 
the spectator to grasp the meaning of the 
display ; and he is not required to study the 
exhibit laboriously, a thing which most 


people will not do, anyway. A single white 
motto on a colored background will make 

deeper and more lasting impression than 
a whole window of placards each covered 
with small type. The exhibit shown, which 
was used in a Red Cross health center, is 


an illustration of a well-balanced display. 
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It is good business to advertise health 
We can learn much from the commercia 
organizations. with regard to technique 
( ertainly they have no nore ivailabl 
thing to sell to the public that ves the 
health official The function of the odern 
health officer is not only to contr d 
ease, but to prevent it lf the people know 
the essentials of Sanitary science this task 
is made easier. Education of the public in 
health is one of the ties of our health 
departments, and the window display is one 
of the best methods of advancing such 


education 


The Extent of Federal Aid Road Mileage 
Completed and Under Construction 


U. S. Bureau of Public Roads Not 


N March I, 1921, 22,030 miles of 

Federal Aid roads extending into 

every state had been completed or 
were in process of construction, at a total 
estimated cost of $361,946,868. The per- 
centage of this total estimated cost which 
will be incurred for each type and the mile- 
age of each type based upon the records 
of plans approved, are as follows: 








Percentage of Total 
Estimated Mileage 
Type 1, including earth, sand, 
clay and gravel.......... a 15,300 
[ype 2, including waterbound 
and bituminous macadam.. 9.0 1,530 
[ype 3, including brick, bitu 
minous concrete, Portland 
cement concrete ........- ° 48.5 4,89 
Miscellaneous ........... 4.0 310 
DUGND cuescévsqcece éubuen 6.0 
100.0 


The states initiate the road projects, but 
before Federal Aid is granted, an engineer 
of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
makes an inspection of the roads to be im- 
proved, studies the local conditions, and 
consults with the state highway department, 
and no projects are approved which are not 
considered suited to the conditions to be 
met. Many popular fallacies exist as to 
road improvement, and there have been 
many misconceptions as to the types of 
roads on which Federal Aid funds may be 
used. Properly built earth roads are the 
fundamental requirement in all highway im- 
provement. Regardless of the material or 
type of surfacing which is to be placed, 


Partial to Any One Type of Road 


the preparation of the road-bed requires 
the highest engineering skill and experience. 
lhe Bureau considers that the use of ade- 
quate sums for the securing of proper loca- 
tion, thorough drainage, permanent bridges 
and culverts, and the elimination of rail 
road crossings, is demanded if enduring im- 
provements are to re sult 

Federal Aid is allotted to the improve- 
ment of earth roads, but only with the 
stipulation that a suitable surfacing will be 
placed as soon as funds become ivailable. 
This allows the road-bed to be prepared 
and become thoroughly consolidated before 


the surfacing is place d, whi 1S highly cle 
sirable from a construction view-point. To 
follow such a course, however, is out of 


1 1 1 


the question when a road is heavy 
and some form of surfacing must be pro 
vided. To care for traffic under these con 
ditions, frequently a sand-clay or 
facing is provided, which will serve for 
several years and yet allow the road 
maintained under reasonably heavy traffic. 
Granting that the preparation of the road 
bed has been properly done, many kinds of 
road surfaces will give excel 
The element of time is important There 


f 


are so many miles of roads to be con 
structed, and their cost will be so enormous 
that the most careful and detailed study of 


each road project must be made, to pro 


vide, at the lowest possible cost, roads which 
will give satisfactory service and which 
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naintais thout undue deprecia een occasional attempts to write into state 
i der the trathe which is to use then law or the governing conditions of bond 
il time the } tion ha heen aske issues a requirement as to the type or kind 
é ie eau \V\nat tvpe ot 1 i 1 l t I roads to be constructed. To follow such 
the san There 1 course would be most unfortunate. Th 
t } | e of road face t must always be considered in dete 
ré nt sta ied by the official ining the type of road surfaces which ar 
the Bureau exp! es this tho ht in the elected, and the allowable cost must be d 
wing language: termined by the traffic which is to be born 
t is the policy of this Bureau to co rthe Local conditions vary to such an extent that 
litions on each i lual Federal Aid pr ery careful consideration must be give 
5 there are « ts such as subgrade each project before determining the char 
nag and pr t il prospectiy train 7 » o9 - 
, ‘ vitall a “> ; aor call f t} : icter or type ot roads to be built Thi 
a phy ae . . ‘ — : . ; | 7 - . - 
adiendie oof Gvtatitin tin ‘ten ena principle was recently expressed to a chan 
hat is. there must be a careful analysis ber of commerce asking for information, i1 
th of the engineering and the economic the following language: 
tiot f ‘ particular case, to [Types of highways should not be speci 
‘ f ] x , by law This is a matter to be decided by the 
etermuin ‘ materi hat can . , : : : 
ar I iy department, in which should be 
{ | t | | ~ ‘ 
' tet ct authority both to construct and t 
é ed, then the vari ty] ot maintain. Competition between different typ 
uction which can be used economically f material should be maintained and selectix 
it gg Sas : made to fit traffic requirements in each cas¢ 
( ( rough into competition to se : : . 
: The Bureau does not recommend any one typ 
ul € results ere have to exclusion of others.” 


Linking Small Water-Power Developments 
By R. S. Payne 


Civil Engineer, Waynesboro, Pa. 





Hi] pment of water-power for power for a small estate, but there are al 
the smaller streams of the United other streams which will operate a com 
States should be of interest to com- munity plant, furnishing power for pun 
munities, particularly the smaller munici- ing water, electric lighting, and running 
ilities. Many of the smaller streams, if reasonable amount of electrical machinery 
roperly handled, will furnish sufficient rhrough the combination of several of 


these small developments 
into a central plant, sufh 


cient power can be gained 
to furnish light for cities 
of from 10,000 to 20,000 
people or to furnis! 
power for machine shops 


\ and other manufacturing 
WX . an 

\S . establishments. The ac 

= /* S companying sketch gives 

& ie t..-- an idea of a method of 

3 3 . . 

3 7ee/ o combining several suc 

small developments into a 

central plant. In many 


instances properly con- 
structed storage dams can 
be made to materially add 
to the power obtained by 
holding back the flood 
waters of spring for sum- 
mer use. 





ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS 
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Steam Boilers and Water Softeners for 
Municipal Power-Plants—Part II 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


Size and Number of Boiler Units 


l is l-fast 


impossible to make hard-an 
recommendations regarding the sizes and 
number of boilers that should be installed 
s| he 


as 


in any given municipal power-plant 
usual practice is to install boilers in 
large units as possible, at the same time 


load fluctuations 


giving due consideration to 
and the number of spare units that will be 
necessary or that should be provided. 

In deciding on the size of boiler neces- 
sary, the steam consumption of the 
be known. This best ob- 


tained from the manufacturers of the prim¢ 


prime 


movers must 1S 


over that has been selected lo the steam 
consumption of the prime movers must be 
uxil 


to 20 


idded the steam consumption of the 


which usually varies from 15 


cent of the steam consumption of the 


nes 
prime movers 

\fter knowing the total steam consump 
tion, the number and size of boiler units 


decided. If the load is absolutely 


can be 


constant, or if the load is fluctuating, it 

evident that the number and size of units 
is of much moment. Then, it should bi 
remembered that there must be at least on 
spare unit, so that other units can be cleaned 


without shutting down or interfering wit] 


the operation of the plant. For very large 
plants two spare units are the rule, while 


for the smaller municipal plants one spare 
boiler will usually suffice. 

If the plant is large, it is usually best to 
install large units, as already stated, be 
cause large units are most efficient. The 
greater the size of the unit, the less the first 
cost, the less the labor cost, the less the first 
cost of brick work, the cost of piping, eté 
If feed water is bad, though, large units 
are not advisable. 

Boilers claimed to be the largest 
world were recently installed in the 
of the Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich 


Under maximum firing conditions it is ex 


the 


1 
piant 


in 


pected to produce the enormous c ipacity of 


10,000 h.p. per unit. A 


° 1921, W. F. Schaphorst 


Copyright 


combination of 


powdered coal d st 1 1 eg 
for fuel. 

When selecting a I ( 
form the manufacturer regarding 
of fuel that will be burned under 
\ boiler that will develop high « 
with one fuel will not ne cessaril 


an equally 
fuel. 
garding the kind of water 


t 


foaming, or scak 


high efficiency with a 


Also 


inform 


or boiler feed, so 


ected against the 


set the 


In order to 


the right kind of sett 
dure is to use the 
for the setting of boiler 
Commercial Committec the A 
soilet M ! tut | 
pecifications cover tl 

id return tul i boil 


The Quality of Boiler Feed 


Most water that i ed 1 


iminated, unless it is 


ont 
! 


vater. Rain water as ra 


s pure, but as soot 
it begins absorbing impuriti¢ 


time it reaches the boiler it 


contaminated. As this water the 


the form of steam, the 
matter is left 
the 
the boiler s 
the for oO! 


or mud much tr 


out in 
Y nic 


scale or in rorm in 


adheres to 


in 


bottom 
1 
scale 


perienced. Some of the puritie 


corrosion, or 


Among the impurities f 
feed are acids and gases in solu 


vegetable matter, carbonate 


enesium 


phate of m 


line ordinary mud. 
onates of lin e. etc 


O; there is no 


cour sé 


boiler feed. Before treating 


1 ' 


¢ inalyzed in a chen ic i lal 


can be tested in accordance with s 
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DISTINCTIVE 
LIGHTING STANDARDS 
| King standards are the so- 
) lution for park and boule- 
vard lighting. A view of 
| the boulevard in Clarinda, 
| Iowa, demonstrates practi- 
cal results obtained by the 
use of King product. Our 
Engineering Department 
will be pleased to solve your 
lighting problems. 
| KING MFG. CO. 


53 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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methods. These simple 
tests can be carried out 
in any boiler room. The 
cost of apparatus for 
making such tests is not 
great. 

There are as many 
different methods of re- 
moving these impurities 
or overcoming their ef- 
fects as there are im- 
purities. In some cases 
the feed water is heated. 


\ir is kept from the 
feed. The water is 
filtered. Zeolite is used 
Iron alum is added. 
Alkali is added. Slacked 
lime or soda is added. 














Settling tanks are used. 

Barium carbonate is 

added. Soda, carbonate 

of soda, barium carbon- 
ate, lime, are all added. 

Or the boiler is simply 

blown down. In general, 

though, water is treated 
in three different ways: 

1, Chemically. This in- 
volves the use of 
chemicals, the well- 
known boiler com- 
pounds, combination 
of heat treatment 
and chemical treat- 
ment, the zeolite pro- 
cess, etc. 

2. The thermal method. 
\s the name implies, 
this method involves 
the applying of heat 
to precipitate the 
scale 





2) 
= 


echanically. Settling 
basins and filters are 
used to remove mud 
and suspended mat- 
ter. Filter beds are 
usually made of 
such materials as 


excelsior, coke, sand or crushed stone 


One should be cautious about the use of 
chemicals. It is better to use no chemicals 
at all than to use a chemical that might 
harm the boiler. It is claimed by one au- 
thority, for instance, that the constant use 
of carbonate of soda, in too large quantities, 
the boiler become brittle. 
Carbonate of soda, if used at all, should be 
used intelligently. 


causes steel to 


26 Cun 











APPARATUS FOR SOFTENING BOILER FEED WATER BY THE 
ARTIFICIAL ZEOLITE METHOD 


Most so-called “boiler compounds’ 
tain a 


con 


large percentage of carbonate of 


soda. Sometimes caustic soda is added, 
sometimes phosphate of soda, sometimes 
materials containing tannin or starch 

\ water-softening process that has 


gained broad recognition is the 


“zeolite process,” 


SO called 
in which a material com- 
posed largely of sodium compounds is the 


softening agent. The impure boiler feed 
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MUELLER 
Regulating Valves 


For reducing and regulating 
pressure, No. E-5030 (at right, 
top) for automatically releas- 
ing air from water mains, 
No. E.5070 (at right, bottom) 
for intercepting scale, cut- 
tings, sand, shell and other 
foreign matterin water mains 
and large service pipes, No. 
E-5050 (shown below)-—these 
MUELLER Valves and Strainers 
give dependable service at 
minimum upkeep. 


Other MueLiceR Valves for 
practically every specific pur- 
pose. Write for detailed de- 
scription and prices. Mail 
orders given prompt attention. 


A. Mueller Mfg. Co.., 
Decatur. [Ilinois 


PHONE BELL 153 
Water, Plumbing and Gas 


Brass Goods and Tools 

New York City San Francisce 

145 W., 30th Se 635 Mission St 
Phone Watkins 539 Phone Sutter 3577 

Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 

Mueller Metals Co., Port Huron, Mich., Makers 
of “Red Tip” Brass Rod; Brass and Copper Tub- 
ing; Forgings and Castings in Brass, Bronze and 
Aluminum; Die Castings in White Metal end 


Aluminum; also Screw Machined Products, 
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water dissolves the sodium com- 


pounds from the softener and replaces it by 


simply 


leaving the calcium and magnesium which 
had caused the hardness of the water. 

rhe principle of operation is the same as 
that of an ordinary filter. The only dif 
ference is that the sand is replaced by a 
bed of The water simply filters 
down through the zeolite slowly and flows 
from the bottom of the tank as soft water. 
rhe entire operation is under pressure. 
After the water has exchanged all of the 
sodium held by the zeolite, the softener must 
be regenerated by allowing a salt solution 
to cover the zeolite bed. This restores the 
zeolite to its original composition and use- 
fulness. 


zeolite. 


The size of a zeolite softener de- 
pends upon the hardness of the water to be 
treated, as well as the capacity. 
Where conditions require it, a 
form of zeolite process is used 


modified 
One modi- 
fied form is called the lime-zeolite process. 
It all depends upon the impurities contained 
in the boiler feed. 

Nobody has ever disputed the fact that 
scale is a bad thing in a boiler—that it is 
and has been the cause of much money loss. 
Scale is bound to form in all boilers into 
which impure water is admitted. The ac- 


Character of Scale Inch 
Hard 1/50 
Soft 1/32 
Hard 1/32 
Soft 1/25 
Hard 1/25 
Hard 1/20 
Soft 1/16 
Soft 1/16 
Soft 1/16 
Hard 1/16 
Soft 1/11 
Hard 1/9 


The Cincinnati 


From October 15 to 22, 1921, the Cincin- 
nati Public Health Federation is to hold a 
Health Exposition in the Music Hall. This 
will be the second serious undertaking of 
this kind in the United States, the first hav- 
ing been held in Chicago last year. Nearly 
100 city, state and national organizations 
and institutions will be represented in the 
displays. There will be a number of com- 
mercial exhibits, to provide funds for carry- 
ing the educational displays and for beauti- 
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tual money loss due to a definite thickne 
of scale is a variable quantity, | evel 
Much depends upon the “kind” of scale 
whether carbonate sulphate hard ot, et 

Many rules have been advanced for com 
puting the money loss due to scale, based 
upon the thickness of the scale Not one 
however, is accurate. They cannot be ac 
curate, because no two boiler scales are 
ever exactly alike. The most used rule 
which is probably as good as any, is given 
in Sames’ Mechanical Engineering Hand 
book, as follows: 

“Scale of 1/16-inch thickness will reduce 
boiler efficiency 14, and the reduction of ef 
ciency increases as the square of the thicknes 
of scale.” 

Using this rule, for example, if $8,000 a 
year is spent for coal, $1,000 per year is 


lost because of scale 1/16-inch thick. Scale 


should be eliminated entirely, if 


possibile, OF 
removed frequently. Even thin coatings of 
scale cause serious losses. 

A more accurate table has been prepared 
by Professor Schmidt of the University of 
Illinois, in which he shows that loss of effi 
ciency depends not alone upon the thickness 
of the scale, but also upon its composition. 
The following is Professor Schmidt's table 


Cc T I osit n iM r ( 
Mc stly 
Mostly 
Mostly 
Mostly 
Mostly 
Mostly 
Mostly 
Mostly 
Mostly 
Mostly 
Mostly 
Mostly 


carbonate. . 
carbonate 
carbonate. 
carbonate 8 
sulphate. 
sulphate. ] 
sulphate l 
carbonate 1 
carbonate 12 
carbonate 1 
carbonate l 
sulphate. 1 


Health Exposition 


fying and publicizing the Exposition as a 
whole. 

The Exposition, which will be under the 
supervision of the Public Health Federation 
(Council of Social Agencies), Chamber of 
Commerce, U. S. Public Health Service, and 
the Cincinnati Department « 
and practically all Cincinnati 


f Education, 
health and 
attempt to 
the benefit 


recreational organizations, will 
visualize the road to health for 
of the entire community. 
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LAWN CLEANER AND RAKE 


It enables one man to accomplish more thorough work in less 
time than four men with hand rakes. 


Removes leaves, litter, stones and trash as well as cut grass. 
Cuts off the seed pods of low crabgrass and other spreading weeds. 
Benefits the turf. Leaves the grass standing upright—free from all 
choking, foreign matter. 

Runs easily. Lasts long. Saves time, trouble, labor—and cuts 
the upkeep cost of lawns, cemeteries, public parks and golf courses. 
Measures up in every way to the world-accepted Pennsylvania 
“Quality” standard. 


At Hardware Dealers and 


LAWN MOWER WORKS 


J / | 
1615 North 23rd Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Commerce: Activities 
ins Public Affairs 





Study of Local History Teaches 
Value of City Planning 

Fort WAYNE, INp.—Through the use of a 
great developing color sketch, the people of 
ort Wayne are being brought to a realiza 
tion of their opportunity to avoid the mis- 
takes of the past and to use present oppor- 
tunities to create a more nearly perfect place 
in which the citizens of the future may live. 

B. J. Griswold, a local business man and 
member of the Chamber of Commerce Pub 
licity Committee, is the artist lecturer. The 
large drawings are mounted on a_ back 
ground 12 by 18 feet in size, standing on a 
platform in the assembly room of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which seats several hun- 
dred people. The Chamber of Commerc: 
wished to add something to the regular pro 


gram of the Chamber which would bring 
about an awakening of the people to the op 
portunity to create within the city a future 
civic center. In response to the Chamber's 
invitation, Mr. Griswold conceived the plan 
of teaching his audience the history of the 
area shown on the drawing-board, and then 
impressing them with the truth that duty to 
coming generations calls for quick vision 
and prompt action. 

Mr. Griswold lays the foundation of his 
talk on the assertion that “the study of 
local history is one of the most useless and 
wasteful of ‘indoor sports’ unless such study 
makes us into more thoughtful, more in- 
telligent, more sympathetic, more active and 
more cooperative citizens of to-day.” 


The first scene shows the landscape in 




















ONE OF THE BIG MAPS PREPARED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE FT. WAYNE, IND., 
CHAMBER TO ENCOURAGE LOCAL PLANNING 
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: 
The Jack-Knife Bridge over 
: the Chicago River, Chicago, lll 
The M 1 
. . 3 . 
City of Chicago 
ity Engineer’s office Deo Sh et 
We find the Monro« 
N the office of Chicago's Engineer of Bridges, the tigure-work Calculating Machine 
, to be very satisfactory 
in connection with bids, etc must be completed in the as a time-saver in 
shortest possible time making our cost and 
time records and in 
Otherwise, lightning-like changes of market prices may air snere Sig peat 
’ ’ estimates 
render void cost estimates long before they are completed " 
T. G. PIHLFELDT 
All the work is handled speedily, accurately and economically Eng. of Bridges 
on the Monroe Calculating Machine—the ONE. machine that 
adds and multiplies by a simple forward turn of the crank and 
subtracts by an equally simple backward turn The Visible 
; Check is your protection against mistakes 
State, County and City officers all over the country are put 
; ting their figure load on the Monro lo learn how the Mon 
roe may be applied to your own particular problems, sign and 
send the coupon, NOW No obligation, whatsoever 
Se 
° ° 
Calculating Machine 
_ — — — —_—_— —_ -—_ —_ — — —__ —_ —_ - —_ 
| MAIL THIS COUPON, NOW 
:j Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Bldg... New York 
Without obligation (check item: desired 
Arrange for a demonstration in our office on u wn 
4 work 
ad Send us a copy of “How N. Y. State Saved $45.000 
Firm Name 
; My Name Add 
: 4 C. 9.2) 
{ —— — 
jc xx — os —— — - a xx 
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A FORT WAYNE MANUFACTURER GIVES PUBLICITY TO A PROPOSED WATER FRONT 
DEVELOPMENT 


its primitive state. This area, with its thre 
rivers, includes the ancient Miami Indian 
village. Scenes two, three and four illus 
trate the gradual development of the settle 
ment from the building of the first French 
fort in 1686 through the period of the In 
dian War and the Revolution, down to the 
development of the town shortly before the 
Civil War. At that time all the river banks 
were available for any plan of parking and 
ihe establishment of the civic center, but 
lack of vision prevented any united action. 

Scene Five indicates that portion of the 
city which occupies the area included within 
the scope of the original drawing. This is 
only about one-sixth of the total area of the 
city. The lecturer shows a tract within a 
distance of two squares of the court house 
which is occupied by homes of the s 
ondary order, livery barns, sheds, a base 
ball park, one or two factories and so forth 
\ portion of it is owned by the county as 
the location of a jail, a heating plant and 
other buildings. The city has purchased as 
a site for a municipal and county coliseum a 
tract convenient to the center of this area, 
which, under proper development, offers ex- 
traordinary opportunities for beautification 

Scene Six reveals to the audience a sug 
gestion of the manner in which the river 
may be utilized, presenting a plan outlined 
some time ago by Charles Mulford Robin 
son. 

Each audience, having gazed expectant] 
and wonderingly upon the changing scene, 
passes out with a new idea of civic possi 
bilities and civic duty; and it is believed 
that this manner of teaching municipal 


needs and personal obligation will have a 
real influence in giving Fort Wayne one of 
the finest civic centers in the Middle West. 

The Chamber Commerce unreservedly 
recommends this method of publicity to the 
consideration of organizations interested in 


city planning for their respective municipal 


ities 


I plai- 
ning for the future, the Heit-Miller-Lau 


q j 
Company of fort Wayne 


lo further popularize 


ontectionery 
manufacturers, have set an example to the 
painted billboard user everywhere, as lead 
ers in public spirit 


Mention has been made of the tract neat 


the center of the city hich at the present 
time is occupied b l notley lection of 
shabby buildings. Some time ago Charles 
Mulford Robinson s iegested a plan to ut 

ize this tract, but through lack of vision and 
cooperation people have taken little interest 


in it. A small portion of the tract was put 


hased some time ago by the city, but unless 
the surroundings are converted, the site 1 
considered unsuited for its intended purpose 

The design for the billboard picture here 
with was suggested and prepared by Mr 


Griswold. to show the 10S ibilities ort im 
ien the billboard 
\ found that he 


was not able to handle the details of the 


proving this irea, WI 


; 


painter started work 


painting, so Mr. Griswold himself donned 


overalls, mounted the scaffold, and spent 


fourteen hours in completing the details of 
the view. 

In order to show the people just what the 
plan includes, this manufacturing institution 
has prepared l bird s-e ye ew oOo! the pro 
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Northern Fire Apparatus 


eS , al ncmuns Wh ance <>»? 
mT. RuEn| ee" ae er ee vel : 
) | Te) Ce ae ore 





Triple Combination on Republic—-Ridgefield, Conn. 





1] ‘We furnish everything but the chassis’’ 


Its Success is Based Upon | 
the Meritorius Performance of the 
Northern Rotary Pump 


Driven by a 27.2 SAE h. p .motor, the Northern Rotary 
Pump has delivered 345 gallons at 120 pounds pressure 
Biri, drafting water. 


a cea 


\ In tests before unbiased engineers, at various times, the 
. Northern Rotary Pump has proven that it will deliver more 
gallons per minute under any given pressure than any other | 
pump manufactured. b 

y 

. 


See Your Own Truck Dealer 








| Your own truck-dealer will quote you a price on your favorite 
| | chassis, equipped with Northern Fire Apparatus. 





| Northern Fire Apparatus Co. 
Fe 2420 University Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sales Offices: Every Truck-Dealer, Everywhere, U.S. A. 
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ed improvement, which is seet ind d 

ed by the thousands who pass the 
yard ( very week, Che dis] lay as arTou ed 
iblic interest to such an extent that the 
ort Wayne Community Service C 


nposed of representatives of twenty-thre 


community organizations within the 


is issued a letter to a great number 
ort Wavne people isking them to see tl 
cture and then state in a return lettet 
vhat they think of the provect Ches« 
ters will be digested and their contents pre 
sented in a comprehensive newspapet 
ticle, includ‘ng the sentiments of all who re 
pond, whether favorable or otherwis« 
lhe letters have been sent to al 
f the population, including business 
rrofessional men and laborers. In th 
creating public discussion among men of all 


ines of activity and drawing the question 


iter into the discussions of women’s o1 
ranizations and others, the project will | 

the benefit of a thorough airing before t 
matter comes before the city and count 


boards for action. 


It is a wholesome type of civic service 


id incidentally is not a waste of advertis 
ig space for the Heit-Miller-Lau Company 


H. E. BODINE 
se tar Chamber of Commerce of | \\ 


Dallas Chamber Active in 
Health Work 


Datias, Tex.—The Public Health Cor 

ttee of the Dallas Chamber of Commerc« 
has been particularly fortunate in obtaining 
the cooperation of Dallas citizens, city offi 
cials, and the public health authorities dut 
ng the two years of its work. Part of this 
cooperation has been due to the placing of 
progressive business men on the committe: 
and the remainder is due to an educational! 
campaign along public health lines and a 
willingness to assist worthy projects once 
they were thoroughly understood. 

The Committee as originally organized 
was composed of business men, a_ well 
known minister, a health director of a large 
department store, three local physicians, and 
the local director of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, giving a well-balanced committee \t 
first, meetings were held in the Chamber of 
Commerce every week and a survey was 
made of the health conditions of the city and 
the city’s means of combating disease, the 


prime object being to give the members a 
clear insight into their work. This method 
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tnese same met I ici¢ I I nance i 


tar more ad 
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juires physical exan tion of all em ( 
The member r t posted on tl 1! 

dition of the public health, and rts are 

published w'th comparative tal | 


the condition of the cit Ihe 





to the Chamber of Commerce membershis 
and serve to create 


Department f Publi Healt \t r ¢ 


shane fame en 0 shat 41 , 
CTIENCE ads S ) ¢ ( n r ore¢ 


peopl that can be interested t or} 
the greater the deman ill be tor ealtl 


protective measure 


Secretary, Public Health (¢ 


er of Comn 


School Children Help Bond Issue 


ATLANTA, GA.—This city ha e( \ 
voted 1 bond issue of OSS 50,001 hich pro- 
vides for the expenditure of bonds in th 


Sa 
roiowing manner 
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Maintaining a Busy 
New York Highway 
at Small Cost— 


W! lH its eight miles of Tarvia pavement, 
the Grand Concourse and Boulevard in 


New York City is the favorite route of thousands 
of motorists bound to and from the suburban 
districts lying north and east of the city. It ts 
free from mud in winter, spring and fall—free 


from dust in summer—never “sticky” —smooth 


and firm all the time. 


Yet this Tarvia pavement represents a very 
small investment 


Ten years ago, the old macadam was broken up, 
resurfaced, and treated with “Tarvia-A,” at a 


total cost of about one dollar per square yard 


Despite the severe service, only minor repairs 
and occasional treatments with “ Tarvia-B”’ have 
been required to keep the roadway in first class 
condition. This maintenance, including all repairs, 
over the eight-year period, has averaged less than 


four cents per square yard annually. 


These figures are striking evidence of the econ- 
omy of Tarvia for road maintenance. 


Booklets describing the various uses of Tarvia 


Iree On request. 


For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 





New York Chuceeo PV ladeipne Boson & Lows 
Drews New Onieane Birmingham Komen: Cor M Mince apie 
Soh LaheCay —-Seantle Prone Attoma The Company Detech 
— \ ehence V ownastown Toledo Cohemtes 
(maberh Bullac Bek more COrmahe 
THE BARRETT COMPANY. Lomeed Mont ee! Verene W nnpes N encouver & hehe N BL 
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Water-works ......... 2,850,000 
Spring Street viaduct. . 750,000 

Although the campaign was not held di- 
rectly by the Chamber of Commerce as an 
organization, the Chamber and its members 
were very active in it and the Chamber han- 
dled a great part of the mechanical details 
of the campaign. The greatest feature of 
the campaign was the extraordinary public 
interest which was aroused in it by methods 
of effective publicity. The normal registra- 
tion from Atlanta is less than 15,000, but 
through the energetic campaign more than 
25,000 persons registered for the election. 

The work consisted first in arousing every 
civic organization, of which there are some 
125 in the city. The organizations checked 
up their members, and if they were not 
registered they were urged to do so. Meet- 
ings were held in every section in the city, 
and addresses were made by citizens of all 
classes. The bonds for schools naturally 
excited the greatest interest and brought 
about the complete support of teachers, 
parents and children. School children were 
used in stimulating their parents to register. 
Every child was given a slip for the parents 
to sign, indicating that they had registered, 
and the child who could not produce such a 
slip was not popular among his fellows dur- 
ing the campaign. 

The unusually large registration is con- 
vincing evidence of the effectiveness of the 
campaign program. 

C. E. ROBERTSON 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


Know Your Own City 

SoutH Benp, INp.—Following an indus- 
trial survey by the South Bend Chamber of 
Commerce, it was found that 435 articles 
were manufactured in the city. In order to 
acquaint people within the trade area of 
South Bend with the products manufac- 
tured at their very doors, the Chamber of 
Commerce decided to foster an Industrial 
or Progressive Exposition. An experienced 
exposition manager was engaged, and a 
building costing $16,000 was erected to 
house the exhibits. More than one hundred 
exhibitors secured space in the building for 
the eleven-day display, which was held June 
30 to July 10, 1921. 

The exposition, the first of its kind ever 
held in northern Indiana, was a marked suc 
cess and received favorable press notices in 
Indiana and Michigan. 
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While it was impossible to include every 
industrial plant in the allotted 45,000 feet 
of floor space, still a representative number 
gave the people some idea of the city’s in 
dustries. The exposition building, a frame 
structure erected in ten days, was con- 
structed in the forni of a Greek cross, hay 
ing four wings 120 feet each inlength. The 
wings contain ng the four rows of booths 
are So feet wide. Light, water and sewer 
age were furnished each exhibitor. In the 
center of the building a platform 8o feet 
square was erected and used as a stage for 
speakers, bands and free acts. 

The directors of the enterprise were se- 
lected from the membership of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the committee had gen 
eral supervision of the entire exposition 

The financing of the project was cared 
for out of the exhibit space, which was sold 
at $100 per booth of 10 feet square, with the 
exception of automobile space, which sold 
for $150 per booth 10 by 16 feet. Of course, 
the admission of 55 cents including war tax 
was also applied. 

LEO BERNER, 


Publicity Secretary, Sout! Bend Cl 


lamber 
Commerce 


A Novel Advertising Scheme 


New Orveans, La.—The Association of 
Commerce has adopted a novel method of 
presenting interesting facts about the city 
of New Orleans and the state of Louisiana. 
The following paragraph appears in each 
weekly issue of the News Bulletin of the 
Association: 


Stenographers 

Help your city by getting permission 
to add the following to all business 
letters your organization sends out this 
week. There will be a paragraph each 
week; watch for it 

44—New Orleans’ lead as second 
port is $262,000,000 


The slogan is changed each week. Typ 
ical sentences include: “New Orleans has 
the world’s largest cotton warehouse,” 
“New Orleans is investing $20,000,000 in 
an ‘nner harbor,” “New Orleans’ 1920 bank 
debits exceeded four billion dollars,” etc. 

It is believed that enough stenographers 
are using this material to justify the Asso- 
ciation in continuing its publication, and 
the plan is proving an excellent advertising 
medium for the city 


CHARLES F. WHITE, 
Editor, News Bulletin 
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20 More Reasons Why 
Worcester Has Less Crime 


Worcester, Mass., is another city that has increased its police efficiency 
by using Harley-Davidson motorcycles. In April, 1920, nine Harley 
Davidsons joined the Worcester police force. Now there are 20 in 
use there, on regular beats, for regulating traffic, chasing speeders, 
running down “motorized crooks”’ and for emergency calls. 


You can't beat a Harley-Davidson for durability, roadability and 
dependability. And its economy of gas and oil and low upkeep make 
‘t the ideal machine for police work. Hundreds of cities have found 


it so. 


i sh ur al ier for 
demonstration Or ’ 
us for free book 
use of motor 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


| Harley: =Davyids@na 
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A BUSINESS STREET IN WICHITA FALLS, TEX., SHOWING THE NEW LIGHTING SYSTEM 
This remarkable picture is a double print from two films, one taken by daylight and the other by the 
night illumination alone. By superimposing the films features of the section both by day and night 

are shown 


Chamber Promotes Street Lighting 
lastallation 

Wicnita Farris, Tex.—This city has just 
completed at a cost of $65,000 the installa- 
tion of a system of ornamental street lights 
throughout 45 blocks of the business dis 
trict Three hundred and forty Union 
Metal standard design No. 1538 were used. 
with General Electric Form 8 Novalux units. 

Che Chamber of Commerce promoted the 
idea of the new street lighting system, col- 
lected the money from property owners at 
the rate of $2.60 per front foot, made all 
contracts, purchased all material, handled 
accounts, placed a man from the Chamber 
of Commerce office in charge of the job 
working as supervisor, and put over the en- 
tire project as a property owners’ move- 
ment. At the completion of the system it 
was turned over to the municipal authori- 
ties upon their agreement to maintain it and 
pay the expense of electrical current during 
the life of the system. The property own- 
ers’ initial payment of $2.60 per front foot 
for installation is all that they will ever 
have to pay. 

There are approximately five miles of 
lighted front footage. The 340 lamp stand- 
ards are arranged eight to each block on 
each side of the street and placed opposite 
and in regular order. This throws eight 
lights at street intersections. Lights at the 
intersection of streets are placed on a line 
with the buildings. 


Standards are 13 feet 3 inches high from 
the base to the light source The lighting 
unit contains one single 40% indle-power 
light. The standards are 15 inches in diam 
eter at the base and above tl 1 pressed 
steel shaft tapering from 8& inches to 6 
inches. The lighting unit also consists of 
casing, globe, metal ventilator, internal re 
flector of aluminum, and serie rcket. The 


globe is 12 7/16 inches high and 13'%inches 
wide. Standards are anchored to concrete 


chor rods. Each 


standard is equipped with automatic con- 


base with 35-inch steel an 


nect‘ng potheads insulated for 11,500-volt 
service of series system, so that any one 


ldl ally 


or more lights may be extinguished 
without interrupting any other part of the 


system. 


\pproximately eight miles, of 41,000 feet, 
of cable were laid. The cable is heavy ma 
rine, single conductor, varnished cambric 
insulation of 10/32-inch, lead 5/64-inch, 


two wrappings of steel armor .37-inch for 
voltage 11,500 

The system was completed on March 11, 
1921. About five months was consumed in 
this work. This was rapid work, as most 
of the cable was laid under concrete side- 
walks. A trench 4 inches wide and 4 inches 
below the concrete was made for the cable 
There are five circuits of approximately 60 
lights to the circuit. Five 20-k.w. trans- 
formers are used, one to each circuit 


Publicity Manager, Chamber of (¢ 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC 10 THE PACIFIC— 
FROM TEXAS TO MINNESOTA 





In all Climates—Under all conditions—High Altitudes and Sea 
Levels The STUTZ has made exceptional Records in Actual Service. 


| 
See our latest CITY SERVICE TRUCK—a Marvel of Strength and 
Beauty. | 

| 







Perfect Scores on our 1000, 750, 600 and 500 Gallon Pumpers. 


Not assembled but DESIGNED and Built for Fire Service only by 
STUTZ. 


25 Pumpers and 10 Service Trucks in daily Service in Indianapolis. 
Perfect Satisfaction—Service, Unsurpassed. 


MERIT WINS! 







GOODS WILL TELL! 
WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS 
For Reference—ASK THE CHIEF, WHO USES THEM. 


For Full information on these Wonderful machines write— 
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Municipal Finance 
BONDING ACCOUNTING TAXATION 





The Houston Plan of Valuation and 
Taxation—Part I 


By H. A. Halverton 


Tax and Land Commissioner, Houston, Tex. 














HE city of Houston, Tex., has a po stem cel ccess OF = il 
lation of 138,276, an area of 38 squart ystem of taxation, no matter how perfect 
miles, with 29,000 renditio1 ith t one time, w ew years get . a 
13,314 taxpayers on the *Rendered Roll, a1 d line in a greater or lesser degree Condi 
over 10,000 on the Unrendered Roll, with a tions in a growing city are continually 
valuation as follows: land, $99,721,130; in changing, and constant vigilance has to be 
provements, $45,370,550; personal property exercised to keep in touch with the chang 
$36,621,250; a total ot approxi ately S1I8I,- ing conditi Ss Oo Liue Tt ill issessable 
000,000, property. 
lhe tax rate is $2.35 on the $100 valua In the Houston Tax Department men are 
tion, and is divided as follows: first, for assigned to different duties, classified as 
general purposes, $1.1012; second, for in tollows: first, building appraiser; second, 
terest on bonds and sinking fund, 72 cents; personal property appraiser; third, land ap 
third, for school purposes, 50 cents; fourth, praiser and calculator; and fourth, but not 
for library purposes, 2% cents; which pro least, three men composing the Board of 
duces a total revenue of $4,159,000. \ppraisement. 
Prior to 1911 the taxing system, as wel 
; . : ’ ‘ The Tax D . s 
as the valuation of land and improvements, e Tax Department Record 
was not only antiquated and inadequate, | lhe records compiled for the use of the 
unscientific, and in a number of instances lax Department are best identified by th 
worked a great injustice to the taxpayer following description 
Since I9II, or more particularly 1912, th One set of computation slips showing in 
unit system of equalization of real estate detail the method of arriving at the value 
values for taxation purposes has been i of the tract, giving the width of the lot, the 
operation, and from these years of experi depth, unit value or values, the number of 
ence, and my personal observation, the unit the lot, block, addition, and the owner. 
. - . . One set of building record cards showing 
Rendered R It is the it f every } ! ; p : Sats a. 
vning, holding or controlling property within t the size, the number of stories, and detailed 
its of t city of Houston, subject to taxatior + . : : 
a Maa Sen ai alee aided oath wentiensen ak 4 , information regarding the exterior and in 
f Houston, to render to the City Assessor and ¢ terior of every building within the city, in 
lector. at his office in said city, t S : : > - 
leputy, annually between the January ar cluding an estimate of its present value 
first day of March full and c« lete st or it : ‘ . 
ne Posse fall R- — — = ae based upon what it would cost to reproduce, 
v te ‘ € oT owned r r ¢ 
s 1 or corporatior either as agent less depr¢ ciation tor age, condition, obso- 
tr lardian, executor r admuniustrat . 1 1 1 : 1 1 
‘ ; scribe to an oath as to the correctness of lescence, or lack of utility. 
such list or inventory. - fF £4) ae 1, —— 
Unrendered Roll.—It is the duty of the City As One set of field books showing the loca 
sor and Collector, or his thotized deputy, t tion of every building in the city 
ventory mn assessment sheets a te f ’ , ‘ 
assess the same at what he believes to be t f One set of sectional maps showing the 
nd true value of same, t y unit foot values and all acreage values of 
ne t render the san ! is ssment : an : 
assessment or inventory shall be as valid and bindir the entire city his map is used in sub 
as if such property had been rendered by t ne , 


thereof mitting the unit foot or acreage value to the 
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Tractors Have Many 
Advantages 


One advantage a good tractor has over ani- 




















mals is the ability to work fast in close 
quarters. , 

Power is in compact form, easily manipu- 
lated and managed by one man. The pull is 
steady. No easing up when plows, grader, 
etc., strikes the tough spots. The work is 
thorough and the speed fast. 

In fact, the right kind of tractor reduces 
the cost of major operations in road, street 
and highway construction and maintenance. 








| TRACTORS 


The picture above shows the Best “Cruiser” 
doing road work with a Schmeiser leveler. 
The center picture shows the Best Tracklayer 
“Sixty” and the lower picture is the “ Thirty”. 
All three models of Best Tracklayer Trac- 


tors are factory-built not assembled. 


It cuts down time, reduces labor and elim- 
inates the feed bills. on 

This year, more than ever, interest cen- 
ters around reduction of operating expenses. 
Good tractors, such as Best Tracklayer 
Tractors, can do much to reduce this cost. 

An investigation will show that Best Track- 
layer Tractors have earned a reputation for 
long life, stamina and low operating cost 
during the many years they have been suc- 
cessfully performing on heavy-duty work. 

A request will bring data on Best Track- 
layer Tractors, specifications, prices and the 
names of our nearest dealers. Now is the 
time to look into the question of good 


tractors. 
C. L. BEST TRACTOR CO. 
San Leandro California 
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property owner for criticism or approval 
One index map showing the boundaries 

and number of each sectional map. 

of block books and plat books 

covering the entire city: block books show- 

ing individual plats of each block as 


One set 


re- 


corded; block books showing subdivision 
of acreage tracts. 


The Building Appraiser’s Work 
The building appraiser in conjunction 
with, and for the information of, the Board 


of Appraisement 
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connection wit 


ment. Two fact 
first, the reproduct 
depreciation which 
i] praise! li the 
equalities ar é 
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inspects and meas- 
and 
reproductive RUT 


ures figures 
the 
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to all buildings of 
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By “unit of value” S 
the cost 
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unit of measure- 
ment and the same 
unit of value must 
be used in buildings of like type and quality 
or inequalities will exist. 

Having determined the reproductive cost 
of the building, the next step is to deter- 
mine the amount of depreciation due, if any. 
Many things may cause depreciation, but 
the three principal causes are age, physical 
condition and utility purposes. For these 
there can be no fixed rate, but each build- 
ing must stand on its own merits, since in 


some cases all the causes may exist, while i1 
others only one may be there. Yet even 


here it will be found that in buildings « 
like type, quality and age the rate of de- 
preciation will not vary greatly. 
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The ‘‘ Caterpillar’s’’* 
usefulness is not lim- 
ited to snow removal. 
For road building, 
working on farm or 
ranch, in the mining, 
oil and lumber indus- 
tries — wherever power 
and endurance are 
at a lpremium the 
“‘Caterpillar’’* has no 
real competitor 


CATERPILLAR 


HOLT 


PEORIA, ILL 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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There Is Always Work 
For Them To Do 


New York's fleet of 50 ‘‘Caterpillars’’* saved the 
City enormous amounts in snow removal work 
last winter. Scores of other progressive municipal- 
ities and road districts are already equipped with 
**Caterpillar’’* snow removal outfits. Many more 
are preparing now for next winter. The ‘‘Cater- 
pillar’’* is an all year ’round, all-weather tractor. 
Besides operating snow plows, it is profitably used 
for building roads, making parks, hauling garbage 
disposal trains, and providing power for ever) 
emergency. The ‘‘Caterpillar’’* method cuts the 
cost of public improvements. Let us show you 
motion pictures of ‘‘Caterpillars’’* in action, or 
arrange a demonstration. 


*There is but one “‘Caterpillar’’—Holt builds it 
THE HOLT MFG. CO., Inc., PEORIA, ILL. 


Branches and service stations all over the world 
Eastern Division: 50 Church Street, New York 


2429 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 

417 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
5th & Court Sts., Des Moines, lowa. 
2045-47 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Holt Company of Texas, Dallas, Texas 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers, Summarizing 
Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 





Ordinance Regulating Purchases at _ terest as entitles them to a a the weiealin 
Public Market Upheld ti r e laws of a market eemn.eentenn 


t \ t 1 
Phe Pennsylvania Court of Common Pleas made by the ps phere, ean: 1 ide ' \ 
it Harrisburg has filed an opinion support d that whether thes © eccacweyihcaglhe~ Sage 
ng the validity of an ordinance of that is, therefore, the mmon law of Pennsvlvania 
ity, prohibiting the buying of provisions in u t é : r . ' 0 i ip : } wl — 
the city markets for purposes of resale, and nag es nad = phy “ — i 
forbidding persuasion or agreements to , rve the peace ai a ° ss “ os 
raise the prices of commodities sold in such the tin r places of holding public mat 
places. et " the s , ¥ d : ' ‘ 
In this case (Citv of Harrisburg vs Mg ss Egg aaa . 
Strock, 12 Pennsylvania Municipal Court lelnksin 22 Po 0 = = : - a : a 
Reporter, 87) defendant was prosecuted for that the city might at a i a ecb 
apanitee x! ie fs 


ying a basket of apples at one of the 
Harrisburg municipal markets, with the 
rpose of reselling them. Her defense Land Owned by Street Railway Com 
is that the ordinance under which she wa pany for Right of Way Held Assess- 


rosecuted was invalid. Overruling this able as “Abutting Property” for 
fense, the Court follows the reasoning Street Improvement 


def 
the Pennsylvania Superior Court in the \ street railway company bought a st1 
case of York City vs. Hatterer, 48 Penn of land 30 feet wide and more than 1,700 
vania Superior Court Reports, 216 teet long for private use in operating it 
here that tribunal said, in part railroad. Later an avenue was dedicated 


, . , ' , , nd laid out in su i manner as to embr 
The nec ssity Of a publi market, whet ‘ lo , ch a : : ihe wan 


ducers and consumers of fresh provisions the strip along its center Still later the 
be brought together at stated times for the avenue was paved, curbed and guttered, and 
hase and sale cf those commodities, 1s que stion arose as to whether the strip was 


ery apparent; there is nothing which more 


. , 
issessable therefor as “abutting property 
peratively requires the constant supervision S A 


i 





: > issour! Supr > art holds ir he 
f some authority which can regulate and cor The Missouri Supreme Court holds in th 
trol it. . It can never be so well places case of Meryl Realty Co. vs. Granite-Bitu 
is when it is put into the hands of the cor minous Paving Co., 223 Southwestern R« 
ate hee who represent the pe imme porter, 904, that the rail: id nd was 
iately interested \ municipal corporation : 
. -_ hI taxable. 
mprising a town of any considerable mag 
ie, without a public market subject to “In this cas observes the Ce the 
regulation of its own local authorities railway company has deliberately elected 
Te . anneal : — | , : 
\ ild « in anomaly whi h at esent is nurchase its right ' from the t 
stence among us The state might TER SRS 
| tedly withhould from a town or wer ¢ the ana ree 10 . 
the right to regulate its market, but to do s clusive us¢ It stands precisely as it we d 
would be an act of mere tyranny at da gross h ive stood had the entire street bee n atter 
violation of - principle universally concede ward dedicated upon and along one side of 
to be just, that every community, whether ‘ Had it 1 tl ia 
: - , i ar acquire¢ le same right of way 
large or small, should be permitted to contr , side ig lag = tiles dy 
in their own way, all those things which co from the city after the dedication of the 
cern nobody but themselves. The daily supply street, it might have been burdened with 
ot tood to the people ot a city 1s emphati ll such duties ot improvement and repair as 


their own affair. It is true, that the persons 
who bring provisions to the market have also 
a sort of interest in it, but not such an 


the city saw fit to impose, but this transac 


‘, tion would seem to have been made for the 
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THIS NEW P & H SKIMMER SCOOP SAVED 
$83.44 PER DAY ON A ROAD-GRADING JOB 








a. ° . . 
. This Rapid Road-Grading Boom and Scoop May be 
; Attached to any P & H 205 or 206 Excavator-Crane. 
| 
a Here is a way to speed up your road-grading work and save 
/ . money. The Skimmer Scoop may be used in place of the Stand- 
j \ ard Boom furnished with P & H Excavator-Cranes. 

We have a supply of the new Bulletin TX which gives de- 
tailed data on a road-grading job showing remarkable savings 
in time and money. We are ready to send you a copy on request. 


Excavating Machinery Division | 


) PAWLING & HARNISCHFEGER CO. 
. Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


Offices and Agents in all parts of the Country. 


EXCAVATOR-CRANE 
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purpose of obtaining all the advantages of a 
street location without any of its burdens 
It had the cho‘ce to come into the street for 
all purposes or to remain out of it for all 
purposes and chose the latter course and be 
came an adjoin‘ng proprietor, with all the 
burdens incident to that relation. One of 
them is participating in the burden of taxa 
tion as an abutting proprietor with refer 
ence to this improvement, and we hold that 
it is so liable to the same extent as if it had 
been incorporated for horticultural purposes 
and the land had been conveyed to it for 
use as an orchard.” 


City’s Rights When Successful Bidder 
for Public Work Fails to Comply 
with His Proposal 


\n opinion on the rights of a municipal 
corporation against a successful bidder who 
fails to carry out his proposal, and on thi 
privilege of such corporations to employ 
non-resident experts, was handed down by 
the Kansas Supreme Court in the case of 
Middletown vs. City of Emporia, 186 Pa- 
cific Reporter, g&I. 

Defendant city invited proposals for the 
construction of improvements in its water- 
works system. Plaintiffs made a bid, ac- 
companied by a deposit to secure entry into 
a contract on acceptance of the proposal 
The bid was accepted, but plaintiffs failed 
to carry out the contract. 
sued to recover the deposit, but the Supreme 
Court has affirmed judgment in favor of the 
city on a counter claim for damages in ex 
cess of the deposit. The 
op’nion on appeal is as follows: 

In the absence of charter or statutory 
provision to the contrary, a city may con 
tract for public work through a public let- 
ting after an advertisement of the same. 
\uthority given a city to have work done 
implies the right of the governing author- 
ities to exercise reasonable discretion to 
contract in any practicable method that will 
safeguard the public interests. 

When a city advertises for proposals con 
forming to plans and specifications fur- 
nished bidders, formal acceptance of a bid 
concludes a binding contract, despite a stip- 
ulation that the contract so made is to be 
reduced to formal writing. 

On plaintiffs’ failure to carry out the 
contract it was proper to forfeit the deposit 
in liquidation of the city’s damages through 
the successful bidder’s breach of contract. 


They afterwards 


substance of the 
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e municipalities of the st 
tions of those chosen by the city are not 
ned, and while they could not perform the 
general duties of city engineers 1 \ duties 
ept those connected th tl 
¢ ent et as t t f ' 
{ F eers 
Where City’s Agreement to Make 


2ark Improvements Was Consider 
ation for Conveyance of Property to 
It, City Held Liable for Damages on 
Failure to Perform 


Plaintiff owned tracts of land in Hunting 
ton, W. V., separate d by a creek. While he 
was improving them by constructing a park, 
a boulevard, bridges, etc., with a view to 
making advantageous sales of home sites 
the city proposed that he deed certai1 irts 
of the land to it, in consideration of its com 
pleting the park, etc., improvement uc 
cording to certain plans and specifications 
prepared by the city’s agents ry pl osal 
»f the “itv was accepted, ind pl 
veyed to the cits is he had aAgTee 1 to 

But clain ing that the city 1 h 
to carry out its part of the bargain or re 
convey the property to him, plaintiff sued 


for damages. 
Court of Appeals upholds the right to re 
(Whittaker vs. Citv of Huntington. 


cover. 





107 Southeastern Reporter, 121 
First, it is determined that charter power 
to establish streets and bridges ind t 
quire parks, etc., authorized the city to en 
ter into the contract 
And. the contract being valid. it wv le 
cided that the city could not keep tl | d 
and at the same time disregard its c enarmnrt 
concerning its improvement The rt 
Says: 
ae te 
inn het he P al sai 
olate . ‘ *. . ligat 
wfully « tract t n t t or 
oration, a part s] in 1 lual The 
hligation t lea st] sts upo 
ilike, whether natural t il.’ 
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AUTO TRUCK 
SNOW PLOWS 


Attached to Standard Motor Trucks. 


Cities, Road Officials, Parks, Cemeteries and lar; 


industries can make good use of their moto 
trucks by attaching the Baker Auto Truck Sno 
Plow 
, 

act OR you — see ee acatees We also make Snow Plows for leading makes 

wg thal ly 2 " oh tes of tractors. 

a time-t 1 plow | ked ng wv plow 

experi Pate hi 1 vorted 

blades | injury to when h 

tir ro or man-ho 

permit at hment ] 

attached, easily operat 


Ask also about our Horse-Drawn Snow Plows 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 


503 Stanford Ave., Springfield, Il. 














Notice of Change of Name 


FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 


Formerly 
The Snare and Triest Company 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Waterfront and Harbor Improvements 
Bridges 
Storage Sheds.and Buildings 
Railroad Terminals 
Frederick Snare, President 
A. W. Buttenheim, Ist Vice-Pres. E. S. Skillin, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
Frederick Snare, Jr., Sec’y & Treas. 


Organized 1900. Capital and Surplus $1,000,000. 


Philadelphia Office: Main Office: Havana, Cuba, Office 
1524 Chestnut Street 8 West 40th St., New York Zulueta, 36 D. 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


Prices do not include postage unless so stated. 





CONCRETE DESIGNERS’ MANUAL 
By George A. Hool, Consulting Engineer, Pro 
fessor of Structural Engineering, University of 
Wisconsin, and Charles 8S. Whitney, Structural 
Engineer, Milwaukee, Wis McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York City. 1921 VII + 

276 pp. Diagrams and tables, $4 
This manual, with its extensive tables and diagrams 
for the design of reinforced concrete structures, makes 
possible the rapid designing of structures of this type 
n accordance with the Joint Committee recommenda 
tions, the American Concrete Institute recommenda 
ms, the New York Building Requirements and the 


Chicago Building Code requirements This book will 
be found of great value to municipal authorities in 
charge of various types of building construction. The 


use of the tables is so simple that any technical man 
nversant with concrete practice will find the data in 
them readily accessible. 


COURSE IN CITY PLANNING 

‘City Planning and Civie Art,’’ an outline of the 
course offered by Columbia University, for the 
1cademic year 1921-22 (Apply to George Herbert 
Gray Director, Department of City Planning, Co 
lumbia University, New York City, N. Y.) 


FUELS FOR HAND-FIRED BOILERS 

Value of Mixtures of Coke Breeze and Bituminous 
Coal as Fuel for Hand-Fired Boilers,’’ by John Bliz 
zard and James Neil, Fuel Engineers, Bureau of Mines. 
Published as Serial No. 2244, Report of Investigations, 


Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior 27 pp 
Diagrams May, 1921. (Apply to authors, address 
above.) 


Municipal 


Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Ninth Annual Report of the Chil- 
dren's Court 1920 (Apply to George E. Judge, 
udge Children’s Court of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Charleston, S. C.—Fourth Annual Report of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works, Water Department 1920 
(Apply to J. E. Gibson, Manager and Engineer, Water 
Department, Charleston, 8S. C.) 

Chicago, Ill.—Forty-ninth Annual Report of the 
House of Correction of the City of Chicago. For the 
period ending December 31, 1920. (Apply to Joseph 
Siman, Superintendent, House of Correction, Chicago 
Ill.) 

Cleveland, O.—Codified Ordinance. Published as the 
copy of The City Record for June 13, 1921 (Apply 
to C. J. Benkeski, Clerk of Council, 816 City Hall 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 

Evansville, Ind.—Annual Report of the Comptroller 
and the Water Works Department, for the fiscal year 
ending December 31, 1920. (Apply to William H 
Elmendorf, Comptroller, Evansville, Ind.) 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Twenty-seventh Annual Report of 
the Park Commissioners 1920 (Apply to Guy A. 
Hubbard, Clerk, Board of Park Commissioners, Fitch 
burg, Mass.) 

Kansas City, Mo.—Report of the Board of Fire and 
Water Commissioners, for the year ending April 19, 
1920. (Apply to Emmet Lynch, Secretary, Board of 
Fire and Water Commissioners, Kansas City, Mo.) 

La Grande, Ore.—Annual Report of the City of La 
Grande, Ore., for the year 1920. (Apply to George 
Garrett, City Manager, La Grande, Ore.) 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Annual Report of the Milwaukee 
Water Works, for the year ended December 31, 1920 
(Apply to H. P. Bohmann, Superintendent of Water 
Works and Water Purification, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Thirty-eighth Annual Report of 
the Board of Park Commissioners. 1920 (Apply to 
J. A. Ridgway, Secretary, Minneapolis, Minn.) 

New York, N. ¥.—Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Board of Water Supply of the City of New York, ac- 
companied by the Report of the Chief Engineer. Janu- 


MUNICIPAL REVENUE 
Proposed Increases in Revenue for the Chicago 
Schools, a report prepared by the Chicago Bureau of 


Public Efficiency 16 pp., with a table showing the ef- 
fect of proposed tax rates on amounts of taxes levied 
in Chicago and Cook County (Apply to Harris 8. 


Keeler, Director, Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency, 
$15 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill.) 
COMMUNITY CLUBS 


*‘Community Clubs in the Smaller Towns and Coun 


try Districts,’’ published by Albert Pick and Company, 
208-224 West Randolph Street, Chicago, I) A dis 
cussion of the need of such clubs, and an account of 
their organization and operation (Apply to publish 


ers.) 
HEALTH WORK IN CHINA 

Four pamphlets, issued by the Council on Health 
Education, 4 Quinsan Gardens Shanghai, China 

Famine Fever,’’ a health manual on typhus Ki}l 
the Fly;’’ Modes of Infection and Prevention;'’ ‘‘The 
Disease Which Pauperizes the People and Deteriorates 
the Race,’’ a manual on the hookworm Also examples 
of Chinese health posters (Apply to publishers.) 
GAS PURIFICATION 

‘‘Some Conditions Affecting the Usefulness of Iron 
Oxide for City Gas Purification,’’ by William A. Dunk- 
ley, State Geological Survey Division Published as 
Bulletin No. 119, Engineering Experiment Station, by 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, If. 62 pp. Diagrams. 
1921. This report was prepared under a co-operative 
agreement between the Engineering Experiment Station 
of the University of Illinois, the Illinois State Geologi- 
cal Survey, and the U. S. Bureau of Mines. (Apply to 
The Engineering Experiment Station, University of Il 
linois, Urbana, I11.) 


Reports 


ary 1, 1921. (Apply to George J. Gillespie, President 
Commissioners of the Board of Water Supply, Munici 
pal Building, New York, N. Y.) 

Omaha, Nebr. Municipal Statistics, City of Omaha, 


1921, Department of Accounts and Finance (Apply 
to Dan B. Butler, Commissioner of Finance, Omaha 
Nebr.) 

Portland, Me.—Annual Report of the Park Com 
mission 1920 (Apply to Isaac F. Clark, Secretary 


Portland, Me.) 


Portsmouth, Va Municipal Reports, City of Ports 
mouth, Va., for twelve months ending December 31 
1921 (Apply to L. C. Brinson, City Clerk and Auditor 
Portsmouth, Va.) 

Princeton, Ill Auditor’s Report for the year ending 
April 30, 1921 (Apply to Harry Snell, Commis 
sioner of Accounts and Finances, Princeton, Tl.) 

Providence, R. I Annual Reports of the City Plan 
Commission for the years 1915-1920 (Apply to John 
Hutchins Cady Secretary, City Plan Commission 
Providence, R. I.) 

Quincy Mass.—Annual Report of the Officers of the 
City of Quincy, Mass., for the year 1920 (Apply to 
Emery L. Crane, City Clerk, Quincy, Mass.) 

Sacramento, Calif— Park Keport, Board of Park 
Directors, Sacramento Calif 1921 (Apply to 
Frederick N. Evans, City Landscape Architect, Sacra 
mento, Calif.) 

San Francisco, Calif.—Report of the City Plan Com 
mission, with Proposed Zone Plan 1920 (Apply to 
M. M. O'Shaughnessy, City Engineer, San Francisco 
Calif.) 

Seattle, Wash.—Annual Message of Hugh M. Cald- 
well, Mayor. June 6, 1921 (Apply to Hugh M. Cald- 
well, Mayor, Seattle, Wash.) 

Shanghai, China.—Report of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council for the year 1920 and Budget for the year 
1921. (Apply to Brooke Smith, Chairman, Shangai 
Municipal Council, Shanghai, China.) 

Westerville, Ohio.—Fifth Annual Report of the City 
Manager to the Villace Council 1920 (Apply to 
Ralph W. Orebaugh, City Manager, Westerville, Ohio.) 
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Cletrac Pays 
Its Way in Any Town 


Peleg is ready for almost any road or maintenance job 
4 around the town. It more than pays its way by doing 
better work and more of it, and by handling jobs that might 
“stump”’ other power. 


Cletrac works tirelessly through the hottest or coldest day. 





ee It pulls the scraper, or grader, or sprinkler; and its wo tank-type 
. tracks walk easily up hills, and over soft new roadbeds or old 
af 
\ torn up roads with loaded dump wagons or other machinery. 


ra. jobs such as cleaning out gutters, snow clearing, 
and operating concrete mixers, pumps and small stone crushers, 
are easy for Cletrac. New York City owns 100 for snow clearing 
alone. 


Learn how Cletrac will pay its way in your town. See the 
Cletrac de: aler near you or write direct to’us for full information. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 

















| Largest Prodncers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 
he 19205 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
I 
| HARD THIS 
; WAY, BUT- 
ae 
a 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News for Boards of Public Works, Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing Agents, 
and Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation 























. of Public Improvement Undertakings 
: 
Diesel Engines for 6. 365 H.P., City \sborne, K 
» — s 7: Se FP. ae Gas & é 
Municipal Service gy meet + a « 
The illustration below shows the erecting or B ‘she FP. Tiherat Lich . , 
test floor in the Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel Co., Liberal. Kans 
Engine Co. factory, St. Louis, Mo. It is in- 9. 250 EP Toe of Rut 
teresting to note that of the 5,775 horse-power 10. 180 H.P.. Ada Water & ] t \ 
of Busch-Sulzer Diesel engines shown on this Ohio 
floor, 3,960 horse-power, representing 8 out of 11. 165 H.P.. City of Delpl Ka 
the 12 engines shown, are for municipalities 12. 18 H.P.. Town of Paullina. Iowa 
varying in size from 2,500 to 2,701,705. The 
following legend shows the size and purchasers 
of the various engines shown: The Use of Elevated 
-- » = . e ). > ' ++ 
I. 750 H.P., City of Palo Alto, Calif. Steel Water-Tanks 
2. 750 H.P., Central Texas Ice & Light 
_ Cp,, Marlin, Tex. Inasmuch as the pressure and 
3. o H.P., Sanitary District of Chicago, water are of vital importance in a munity, 
“TIL public officials shoul d consider t st expe 
4. 750 H.P., Sanitary District, of Chicag ditious manner a securing storage for these 
Ill. purposes. Not all cities are fa vith hills 
5. 750 H.P., Sanitary District of Chicago, suitably situated either within or closely adja 
Ill. cent to the city limits where reservoirs may be 
ae ak ye om 2. i 
oarze@ —_ - é 
BB preer am ny 
a. 3 
; 
. 
: 
i THE ERECTING FLOOR OF BUSCH-SULZER BROS. WITH AN INTERESTING DISPLAY OF 


DIESEL ENGINES 
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Snowed in streets and roads are a 
thing of the past now. And every 
town, township and county realizes 
that such conditions bring loss and 
danger to the people of the com 
munity. 


Keeping your roads open all the time 
is simple and easy with the Phoenix 


Keep Your Roads Open This Winter 


Snow Plow. Present users of the 
Phoenix pronounce it an indispensable 
piece of road equipment. Wherever 
it has been employed the labor and 
expense of keeping roads open has 
been reduced to the minimum. But 
its important value is that roads are 
always open and usable when they 
are needed. 


Phoenix Snow Plow 


For Town and Country Roads 


Operated by horses, truck or with the power 
used to push or pull the plow, the Phoenix 
gives you an economical and efficient plow 
that clears your roads quick and easily 
Strong, powerful construction—built of select 
ed hardwood re-enforeed by heavy forging 
and castings, the Pho@nix Plow will outwear 
any plow manufactured. Plows to any 


depth desired and will handle any elearing 
work of from six to eighteen feet Adjust 


ible wings and center plow make the 


Phoenix suitable for both wide and narrow 
streets, roads and highways 


Write us today for additional information. 


prices, etc. 


PHOENIX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. I°9 


Kau Claire, Wis. 
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oO 1g2I METHODS \t 


WATER TANK, BRIARCLIFF MANOR 
VILLAGE WATERWORKS, N. Y 
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Locating Hidden Water Pipes 
One of the trials of a wat lepart 
e locating of old mains, s 


eT 
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ver curb boxes, and 


system The Vola Trading ( 
Broadway, New York City, 
strument, known as the T7T1 
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| The new VWEHR 


Combination Road Planer and Grader 


\ combination road planer and grader for 
Fordson tractors is not a mere “road drag’”’ 
or planer, but a road maker. The ideal machine 
for road patrol for county commissioners. With 
it the Fordson tractor is fitted for the toughest 
kind of road work 


With cutting edge below 
the power unit, and ahead of 
drive wheels, a downward 
thrust is secured. The draft 
is at the point the tractor 
manufacturers designed 
This is what makes the Wehr would not have taken hold 
do perfect road work Quickly attached with three 
under conditions where the bolts No holes to drill. 
mere scraper or grader can W rite for information on the 
not get down to business Wehr Snow Plow and the 
Write for complete informa- Wehr 2-Ton Trailer with 
tion dump body 


Look at photographic views 
which show the Wehr planer 
and grader under the most 
adverse working conditions 
The road was hard and dry 
The ordinary drag—efiicient 
only after a hard rain 


Write today to WEHR Company 
for full particulars of this new and 
remarkable grader. It is the ma- 
chine you have wanted. 


WEHR Company 


Formerly Andrew Mfg. Co.) 
549 Thirtieth Street 
MILWAUKEE, . . WIS. 








_Draft where it should be; cutting edge ahead of drive whee 
Utilizes entire weight of tractor. 


Distributing bar delivers excess dirt (left in ridge) and a 
4in. shoe allows grade blade to deposit cuttings in low places 


Three-point toggle suspension gives absolutely independ 
ent movement; short turns, backing, easy to handle 
Five-inch clearance. Easy and perfect lever control. Write 
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sma eld 
on June 17, 1921 nder the direct the 
ty ils ( ind At this t 
tion the machin ed up two t 
dirt, arser dirt od, paper, t and 
heavy material lf a dozen pa S 
four large glass bottles broken u S 
eral hundred ordinary pins were throw: 
A METER BOX COVER the machine. and all wean , 
trouble lhe test was witnessed t 
A New Type of Ring and Lid nr tae ved Pa wachieae rt 
, sca Wi the macnine, ne oll \ t 
for Meter Boxes ter was sent by the Director of L: 
The ring and lid illustrated herewit! d ty of Ul nd to the manufactures 
by the H. W. Clark Company, Matt ll CITY OF CLEVELAND 
is adaptable to a number of different types ot - Rov. tment of Law 
meter box body construction, namely, sheet 1 
iron, straight or corrugated, and concret But Manufacturing ¢ 
straight or tapered This AA-to-W_ ¢ z 
bination is made up of a cast ir rit il Cont 
lid with the Clark Wonder lock. The lx Ila 
body is of corrugated galvanized ir | 
combinations are furnished usually to me fa 
18 inches inside diameter and 18 inches hi { ave essf 
lhey can be furnished, however, in any height . 
desired. ] : 
; 
Vacuum Street Cleaning and : yi 
the Public Health 
The man who sits in Lower 1 while the Now the Frederick Snare 
porter brushes all the rest of the passengers ‘ 
in the sleeping-car into the narrow passage Corporation 
way at the men’s end of the car, coughs and Announcement has beet e 
swears and finally moves to get away from’ in name of the Snare & Triest ¢ inv te 
the dust and nuisance of the porter’s broom. the Frederick Snare Corporatior ~ 
The personal insult of the porter’s whisk & Triest Company was orga Mr. Snare 
broom is a small affair in comparison with in 1899. During t : ty 
the constant danger to public health from thi vened this company | he ed all 
clouds of germ-laden and vermin-infected over the world as ( one « st. 
dust that follow in the wake of some of the but as one of the 1 t efficient ; le 
old-time street cleaning devices organizations engaged it nets *. 
The inventor of the Butler vacuum street activities including r t é f 
sweeper has done for the public who travers« ferent jol the United St ( West 
the sidewalks of modern cities what those who Indies and South America 
devised the vacuum cleaner for the home did Its work has luded a —— 
for the dust-choked man of the hous umount of government at 
This street cleaning device made by thx including S eads 
Butler Manufacturing Company, 1900 [Euclid breakwaters and jetties, brid 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, is a combination pipe lines. p 
sweeping and suction machine built to clean mentation basins, ete \ later issue of Tu 
the public streets in a sanitary manner. The AMERICAN ( vill cont al strate 
operation of the machine is practically identical irticle by George A. John sulting « 
with that of the ordinary vacuum sweeper in vineer, New York City, relative to tl 1 
the household. There is a rotary broom that million-gallon reinforced concrete ter dis 
picks up whatever dirt or dust or trash ther: tributing reservoir for the Citv of Perth Ambov 
is on the street and throws it into the hopper vhich is now under construction by the Fred 
of the suction device or onto a conveyor that erick Snare Corporatio 
picks it up and distributes it into the several The officers of he Frederick Snare Corpor 
air-tight compartments of the machine tion are as foll 5 Frederick Snar P, 
The Butler sweeper is operated at a rang lent; A. W. Buttenhe First Vice-President 
of from two to ten miles per hour, depending E. S. Skillin. Second Vice-President; Frederick 
on the condition of the street. It takes a Snare, Jr. Secretary and Treasure 
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Speaking of the Efficiency 
of Motorized Equipment 


—this Mack tractor was purchased by the City of 
Akron to haul trailers carrying garbage to the 
Municipal Hog Feeding Grounds. 


Ce 
mmectitinlncmmm 8d a 


The tractor was bought with the specific under- 
| standing that it would haul three fully loaded trailers. 
‘Al In actual operation, however, it has been hauling 
six constantly and without any difficulty. 





| iH) ‘ ; 
\ In the nine mile route covered by the tractor and 
its load there are several grades, one of which is 9%. 


Regular and special Mack trucks and tractors are made 
to meet a wide range of municipal hauling requirements. 
The cooperation and unbiased advice of our Public 
i” Works Department are offered to municipal, township 
and county officials. Address Room 47 

j 

; 

: 


al 4 INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
4 25 Broadway, New York 

















Lime 


t 
. Capacities — 11/2 to 7/2 tons. Tractors to 15 tons. 
' 


“PERFORMANCE COUNTS” || A 


b 
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New Little Rock, Ark., 
and Baltimore, Md., 








Representatives 
Dayton St., ¢ 


facture: 





a sletore 
sewakre 
new brat 
; Ro k \r 
Building 
| Fallot na il 
more Mi \ 
{ Rac streets r¢ 
; Morton Mel lukehart & (¢ 
. 
Providence Asks for 
Bids for Collection 
and Disposal of 
Garbage 
Che Boat | 
TUNNEL LINER PLATES, SEVEN-MILE ROAD AND GRATIOT Supply. Pr 
AVE. SEWERS, DETROIT, MICH THE OUTSIDE DIAMETER asked f 
OF THE SEWERS IS 12 FEET TO 13 FEET 8 INCHES tio 
Tunnel Liner Plates for to be opened September 
. for disposal take into conside 
Sewer Construction se gage Teg men 
The modern method of tunnelling undet the amount of garbage 
ind is to use pressed steel liner plates stimated t fr 60 ft ) 
rt the earth. he Truscon Steel Cor day, varying nsiderably vit 
y, Youngstown, Ohio, has developed the he collection of garbage th it 
iscon tunnel liner plate, which consists e pe rmed ler t 
langed sections b iIted together, making a con | rt ent f Health 
us rigid shell which an be irried tor VI “ control 1s Ite 
a considerable distance in advance: Bids tor ect 2 
e masonry. These plates are equally satis eive t 4 
factory used with either brick or concrete and ‘tractor providing t 
it easily possible to use removable steel ectil g and secol 
for the inner surface of the tunnel € collection 
Safety to workers is assured by | ty of Providence t 
rigid steel lining. It is convenient and ment, and turning t 
conomcial and effects considerable saving in tractor for fis u 
horing because of the small-sized sections and tracto 
rigid continuity secured by bolting then Collections ¢ t Sarbag 
ether he entire construction is speeded than twice each wee 
ecause of the simplicity in using the plates » ellie d three ona ; 
| the fact that tunnelers can kee] to November I ! 
e of the construction forces. . | whi ont t 
trot May a No 
’ from N ember 
is called upon t 
New Officers of Pittsburg- orse teams, ea 
Des Moines valli geP weer 
$ E. W. Crellin, formerly President of the tanks are to be 
: Pittsburgh-Des Moines Company, Pittsburgh, running gear of the wagor 
3 Pa. has resigned from active duty, and 
; W. H. Jackson has been elected President in Our Front Cover 
4 his place Che other officers who were elected The photograph of tl 
at the same time are O. E. Guibert and W. W storage reservoir at Newark, N. \ 
: Hendrix, Vice-Presidents, and George A pears on this issue, was kindl 
3 Smith, Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. Smith by James P. Wells, Hydraul: ngit ( 
: has removed from Des Moines to Pittsburg] Building, Rochester, N 
and A. C. Pearsall has been appointed General storage reservoir a 
Manager of the Des Moines branch. works at Newark, N. Y. 
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All good streets lead from Trinidad LINE 


It is resilient, attractive, noiseless and will last for years with little 


den In all parts of the world—wherever the art of modern street building ey en 
is practiced—the finest and most heavily traveled highways are Standard Trinidad 

surfaced with TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT pavements. . AE _— 

There is a reason. Trinidad Lake Asphalt paving represents (For road building 

the greatest possible economy in both construction and maintenance. ty Bes Shingles 


Genasco Latite Shingles 





Genasco Vulcanite 


or no need of repairs. 
Mastic Flooring 


| ; Trinidad Lake Asphalt is a native bitumen—a product created by Genasco Acid-Proof Paint 
i | | 7 nature and storm-beaten and sun-cured in the tropics for ages. Cold Genasco Industrial Paint 

fil eet does not affect it. The sun does not cause it to become wavy or oe 

1 “bleed.” It defies both weather and wear to a greater degree than Genasco Asphalt 
if any other bituminous material known. Pipe Coating 
Ba cil : , Genasco Asphalt 

More than four million tons of this remarkable material have been Fibre Coating 


used in street and road building since 1879. Think of it—enough Genasco Tile Cement 
Genasco Water- 


| | : 
| to surface a roadway, eighteen feet wide, extending around the entire fing Asphalt 


; | world. Genasco Waterproofing 
Felts and Fabrics 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt is also the foundation for numerous as- 
phaltic protective products now included in the famous Genasco 
Line. Detailed information regarding any of these will be sent on 
request. 

Before paving new streets or repaving old ones, it will pay to write 
for “The Asphalt Time-Table.” It is sent free. 


Genasco Battery 























| NewYork THE BARBER,ASPHALT — stlouis 
shicago 4 ai ’ ansas City 

i Pittsburgh Cc o M PANY San Francisco 

i Ty 
meg |) ; 
i Ms ut 2 
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CLEANING UP THE DEBRIS AFTER THE PUEBLO, COLO., FLOOD 
A Big Help to Pueblo American-La France Secures 
Immediately upon hearing of the disaster Sales Rights for Sterling Sirens 
at Pueblo, Colo., the Pawling & Harnischfeger . ? ; 
; : The American-La France Fire Engine Co. 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., decided to send : ; ; ' 
-" ; KImira, N. Y., has recently closed a ntract 
one of its full-corduroy traction excavator h tl : Bead 
sang ie = with the Interstate Machine Products Con 
cranes to assist in the relief work. The ex > of Rack % %, ; Peaienged 
ator was sent in a special car, and with the Pany OF Socnester, whereby the forme 
pos ve init ten. coll . get ay tg company will take over the sales rights of 
ASSIS ance oO é 1@ ralroat anc ne uedio Ci Sterling sirens It is believed that this new 
officials, no time was lost in transit Cee eT pe ae f 
a a : combination will work out to the advantag 
The P. & H. machine was the first one on 3; 4) J "elgg eh “see id 
the job, and later two steam shovels appeared ee ae vee proce 
e 108, 3 : . ; “Fi 2 cilities for distribution which the American 
and together with 250 men formed the organi eg eo te ; rigs Nee Sighy gta 
hist cleaned un th m Hin on a lrance ( ompany, with its chain ot ine 
— which cle: - t] © Pe J re nat “4 offices, offers for Sterling sirens 
alt c - ) p am-s il rLi¢ r . 
cad en = Sovene re ‘ th — a = This siren is now giving satisfaction in hun 
' . - yvele Y-var S om 
Th at - y — yc ie rte Aa dreds of towns The distinctive note which 1 
> ateriz be re ve Sis of mud 
1. er le r609 vol _ | ed of n produces warns the volunteer firemen in a 
go e legr S graph wires : ’ 
wag ns, > ipa te wig poles, seg . re unmistakable fashion, and brings them to thet 
" — ody te 1¢ — = ult material station with o minamem loses of tim 7 
0 ee Se Sa ee ' sirens are made in both single and double 
The following letter was received by Pawl- vi ; 
» Harni . 84 lead types 
ing & Harnischfeger from Pueblo, Colo., ex 
pressing the appreciation of the city for its F 
donation : Financing Municipal and 
CITY OF PUEBLO, COLORADO County Improvements 
ro June 22, 1921, The United States Mortgage and Trust Con 
Pawling and Harnischfeger Company, ss Cedar S Ne York Ci | I 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. pany, 55 Cer ar ot, New ven ty, Nas been 
Gentlemen appointed fiscal agent for the payment of prin 
he trench excavating crane so generous cipal and interest of bond issues aggregating 
donated to our city for use in cleaning i aaa including Richm 1 \ g 
, debris, etc., is working on our streets and 92,435,000, apy ucms RECEEIORNS, ea A a i 
doing some wonderfully good work. We Rock Hill, S. C., $300,000, and Duval County, 
estimate this machine ts saving us three hun Fla.. $250,000 These issues and others aggre 
dred dollars a day. aa ‘ 1 ‘ 
ye og 292 ~] ing mden 
This is by far the most valuable donatior gating van »000, including Bi e len, N J , 
made to the city along that line and we $1,255,000, Plaint eld, N ; = 9547 ,000, a nd Dal 
‘ preciate your thoughtful attention to the mat las, Texas, $450,000, are being prepared and 
. ter very much indeed. ‘ertified t by tl ompanv Municinal nd 
: The confusion into which this disaster has certined [0 Dj aS Compal ee a 
4 thrown wus accounts for our failure to ac county officials who are considering bond is 
. : knowledge your a before sues will be very much interested in a booklet 
Sincerely yours, - 7. m » } he under the itle 
COUNCIL OF PUEBLO which this company publishes inde the title 
(Signed) By C. M. Ros Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
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How Valuable Are Your 


City Maps? 


Though your City Maps may have cost thousands of 


Same size, enlarged or reduced 


Get our recom 
let, “Assessment Maps: Their Cc 





dollars, they are of little real value unless they render 
adequate service to the interested municipal depart- 
ments and the public. This service can best be rendered 
by making available accurate reproductions of these valuable records. 
City Authorities realize how cheaply these reproductions can be obtained by 
means of our improved processes. Nor do they realize how many people would 
purchase copies of these maps if such could be obtained at a reasonable price. 


Few 


We Specialize in Map Reproduction 





One copy, a dozen or a thousand 
One foot square or a block long 


Lithoprints - Lithographs - Autoprints 


mendations and prices. Send for our free book- 
ymnstruction and Upkeep” 


LITHOPRINT COMPANY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
41-43 Warren Street, New York 





For 10 Days’ 


I 














They Stand the Strain 


FREE 


TRIAL 


= Water Works’ Superintendents 


=~ cost or risk on your part w 
send you a TRANSMIT O-PHONE 
10 I ays’ trial on your own ‘troubles 
your own plant If 


more than we claim return it at our <¢ 


Simplest, Sures 
Most Economica! 
Toot tor Locating 
Hidden “Trouble 
can be carried 
le Ce packet 


hidden pipes, drains, 
curb-boxes, ferrules, 


etc easily, quickly, accurately 
with the 


Transmit:0:Phone 


MORE THAN 1600 IN UGE 
C. E. DAVIS Chief Phila. Bureau Water, 
says: “Transmit-O-Phone is of materia 
assistance finding underground leaks ai 
fixing position service pipes 





it doesn’t do all an 


pense.. No obligation whatever on your 
part Send for your TRANSMIT-O 
PHONE Today, and you can 





Was $15. NOW Only $10. 
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SII ATA HOUNAQOUUAULILL LAN 


FELTON’S 


IMPROVED 


COUPLINGS 


FOR CONDUITS AND SEWERS 


stand the stress and strain of the 
hardest sort of work. Their hick- 
ory rods, tough, light, and strong, 
last without splintering, slivering 
or warping. Can be turned in 
either direction without unlocking. 


Write today for illustrated 
catalog. 


Waldo Bros. & Bond Co. 


Building Materials and Construction 
uipment 


181-W Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


TULLIUS 
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The All-Year-Round Service ents st : 
of Medium Size Tractors vit iced Mud adel te | ran 

Town, county and city engineers ar tions must ons ‘ trafi 
ng quite convinced that the me m si t Further . aln eve pees 
tor is the most useful machine for roa 11! er of road g1 f P the 
tenance work both winter ar mt In the ier ¢ ‘ a 
past, especially in small cities, nothing was do ti 
to remove snow from the | VS t wit Other 

he heavy truck traffic it lb solutel S lapte e casi 
sential that highways be kept le te 
that reason even many interstat 1 Is are 1 road gr 1] ’ 
plowed out so that large t ks erat sed | P ’ 

from city to city without dela lurthermor maintet e is R 
the removal of snow from thx ghway itselt the great increas¢ P 

prevents the melting snow f1 lamaging it The us 

In large cities, like New \ S t 





. he te” 


"tre “a 
a 





[ANCES 27 








TACKLING A HEAVY SNOWFALL TO OPEN UP 


has always presented a ire t é t t of the snow 
officials New York City now pt | trac, when « 
the best snow fighting equipment t vorld equipped wit! 


One hundred Cletracs, made by the Clevela lugs 
Tractor Company, Cleveland, O re 1 ind icé 
cluded in this equipment and thx rk d ' York ( 
them in the snow last winter pr their tor. so t 
adaptability for this kind of worl veathet 
Many smaller cities and towns use Cletracs Phere. ie 
not only in the winter for snow ret il, 
the rest of the year for maintaining such dirt ndl S 


roads as they still have \t g these 

and cities are Montclair, N. J., Springfiel estment t et 
Mass., Barre, Vt., Bethel, Vt., Adams, Mass for traffic at 
and many others. These towns nsider thi spring of t 
tractor an essential part of their snow hting Re ? 
equipment. there are 


The plows used behind the Cletrac for snow 1, es 
removal vary in different localities, depending Ba Ses aa 
upon the work to be done. The most commot . 
plow is merely an _ ordinat 





equipped with a large ide, flanged re ; 
wheels and balanced so that it will handle the oh sit darts 
snow in large quantities and not slij This I 


1 


makes an excellent tool for uss er pave pulling sprit 


THE ROAD 
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Culvert:— 


An artificial channel for carrying 
a small stream underneath a canal or 
the embankment of a roadway or 


} | railway. —The Americana 


AND 


What an important part the culvert 
plays in protecting and holding up the 
embankment. 


ae 


| In all the years that Newport culverts have been 
| made, there has never been a complaint regarding un- 
| satisfactory and defective service. That means that 
| . thousands of drainage openings through embankments 
on railroads and highways have been lined with New- 
port culverts which have stood the wear of weather, 
) the heavy loads of motor trucks and locomotives and 
‘ee have furnished clear waterways for freshets and floods, 
| protecting the embankments from washing. 





The next time you need culverts buy Newport 
Corrugated Iron Culverts and thereby make a perma- 
nent, paying investment. 


\ 


Culvert Co. 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


Newport 


542 W. 10th ST. 
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THE TYPE OF FOUR-WHEEL TRACTOR-DRAWN 


HOOK AND LADDER NEW YORK CITY HAS 


RECENTLY ORDERED 


Contract for Aerial Hook 
and Ladder Trucks 


The New York Fire Department 1 
awarded a contract for ten four-wheel, tr 
drawn aerial hook and ladder trucks to t 
International Motor Company, New York Cit 
In the past New York has purchased onl 
front-wheel-drive apparatus for this service 
There has always been a difference of opinion 
regarding the type of tractor best adapted t 
long trailing apparatus, so that i 
bids at this time, New York a¢ 
bids both on two-wheel and_ four-wheel 
tractors. 

It is claimed that the four-wheel tractor wit! 


asking for 


n 
idvertised for 


semi-trailer offers greater flexibility of opera 
tion than would ordinarily be expected of a 
vehicle of such great length This is mad 


possible by the fact that the front end of the 
trailer is mounted upon a wagon-type of fift 
wheel, which rests on the tractor’s rear end 
driving axle. This fifth wheel functions ex 
actly the same as the fifth wheel of a hors: 
drawn wagon, and the combination of tractor 
and semi-trailer fold on the king pin when 
turning. The vehicle can thus be tu 
pletely around without the trailing wheels 
moving out of a 10-foot circle. Another fav 
able feature of the four-wheel tractor is the 
accessibility of its power-plant and driving 
mechanism, for it is built like a short-wheel 
base truck. 


The Use of Calcium Chloride 
on Roads 


ned com 





its do not real- 


Many highway superintende: 
izethe value of calcium chloride in road work. 








Calcium 1 é emi 

t with the ert cting 
woisture te itself t qui ly when 
exposed t the air and re lily es witl 
the surface to ich it 1s apple t is odor 
ess and ha é t ul 

wit it «¢ t t oO 
lothing. Be ts rbing 
moisture from t atmospher t itural 
dust-layer. It is g ! nder 
and when applied it soon becor rporated 
with the toy urs i retail fheient 
moisture to lay the dust and t riace 
in a smooth, slightly damp, t ndition 
In practice, ilciut chloride rbs_ the 
oisture during the night a ‘ iry out 
somewhat during the day, but t renews its 

isture content each night t t t 
tinuous, thereby maintaining stless 
nooth-surfaced ri id at a t es t als 

ts asa we d det ent 

Che Semet-S ( ‘ a s 
N. \ anufactures um < four 

rms—liquid, s granulate lakes 

wr road work, particularly, the ted or 
flaked form is employed. It al 
tight sealed drums, containing 350 ds net 
The material is re d to ap] 
the drum. 

One of the advantages of flaked or granu 
lated calcium chloride is that it may be applie« 
by unskilled labor It may be I 
ind easily with ordinary s els t 
small surfaces, and by horse-drawn or mot 
drawn spreaders when the surface to be covers 
is large in extent | tain the best re t 
it is essential that there be an even distributi 
of material. The surface 


treated should, if necessar e put in shape 
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For Park Patrolling— 
Cleveland Motorcycles 


The Cleveland \l torcvcle pi 


tical for the use of officers assigned 
the patrolling of public parks 
is light weight and therefore ver 
easily handled and controlled, a1 
very economical of upkeey 

The Cleveland travel 75 mile 


the gallon of gasoline and 12,000 
15,000 mile on one set o] tires 


Itha i simple, | ve deps nda { 
two-stroke motor—no valves to cau 
trouble. <A few cents a day will kee 


a Cleveland Mot revel in ervice 


A few minutes of explan 








he controls and a novice 
leveland with confidence and safety 
t is as easy to ride asa bicycle. 
Write for information (Catalog “*C”’ 
on the Cleveland. Have the data 
ready in your files for reference whet 


the need for motorcycles arises 


Price of the 1922 Cleveland 


$225 


Electric Lighting Equipment 


Cléveland 


CLEVELAND MOTORCYCLE 


MANUFACTURING CO., 
Cleveland, U. S. A. 
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Steel 
FLAG 
Poles 
Our 


Exclusive 
Specialty ! 








Write for Cata- 
logue showing 
Ground Set, 
Roof and Win- 
dow Poles 
17-200 ft. high. 


POLE & TUBE 
WORKS, Inc. 
Avenue D and 
Murray St., 
NEWARK, N. J 




















THE CALIFORNIA BENCHES 


Patented 1913-1414-1916-1917-1921l-and pending 


These benches are a hig: class finished product, the 
above being one of seven refined designs originated 
by us. The seat and back are of two by four clear 
wood properly finished and fastened through the con- 
crete ends with wooden wedge pins 

In order that Park Boards and individuals may now 
obtain this fine product at commercial prices every- 
where, we have arranged that local concrete products 
manufacturers in various districts of the country may 
obtain the Patent Rights and the perfected iron mold- 
ing machines for same at reasonable cost 

Hundreds of these benc!l.es are in use by the Cities, 
Parks, Resorts and Universities, famous upon the 
Pacific Coast, and their utmost utility, permanence, 
and attractiveness appeals to all. 

Your valued inquiry might include name of a local 
firm, or we will endeavor to establish its manufacture 
through your Chamber of Commerce or advise you 
nearest factory. 


ART CONCRETE WORKS 
Originators and manu acturers for 35 years. 
340-364 So. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
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TYPE OF SEALED DRUMS IN WHICH FLAKED AND GRANULATED 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE IS SHIPPED 


previous to the appli tion of the calcium 
chloride. Under ordinary conditions about 
114 to 244 pounds of material per square yard 


are necessary for the first application, which 
should be followed by a second treatment later 
in the season. The interval between applica- 
tions depends upon the quality and condition 
of the surface of the road and the character 
and volume of traffic. Under modern traffic 
a good surface should not require more than 
two applications per year, while under heavy 
traffic three may be necessary. 





A Tee Stand for Municipal 
Golf Courses 


The tee stand illustrated below has been de 
veloped by the Worthington Mower Company, 


Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., and is claimed to 
be a distinct improvement over those in gen- 
eral use. It is neat in appearance, easily 
moved to convenient location on the tee, is 


made entirely of iron, therefore strong and 
durable, and is inexpensive 

The sand in the lower pail is moistened with 
water from the upper one without wetting the 
hands or causing any splash. On the pails 
may be painted the hole distances and num- 
bers. These stands have been in use for many 
years on private and public golf courses, and 
in no instance have they been displaced by an- 
other form. 

The stand is fitted with a golf ball cleaner, 
a patented design that solves the ball-cleaning 
problem. In effectiveness, convenience and 
simplicity, it is probably without equal. It is 
mounted on an iron frame, and fits any wood 
or iron sand box. No sand is used in the 
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cleaning process. No scouring of the paint 

; on the ball takes place, no grit gets on the 
hands or grip. It cleans very rapidly and A WELL-BUILT GOLF TEE STAND FOR 
thoroughly. MUNICIPAL AND PRIVATE COURSES 
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Highway illumination which lessens headlight glare and 
shows up the road behind an approaching car is a safety 
factor not to be neglected. 












Country roads can be made 
as safe as city streets 


From the illuminating engineering laboratories 
of the General Electric Company has come a new 
system of rural highway lighting—one that keeps 
the’ light on the road, not on the fields or in 





| drivers’ eyes. 
J 
‘ie 4 ee In each unit, a single lamp with three nested 
yy reflectors throws the light downward and along 
the road. Spacing of 600 feet and lamps as 
Vy] small as 250 candle power (155 watts) give sat- 
AN, isfactory service with high economy. 
~\ 
\ Y G-E street lighiing specialists at all of 
This fixture with three nested reflectors our district offices will be glad to furnish 
is the secret of good highway lighting. further information. 


35c-78 


General@Ele ctric 


General Office Sales Offices in 
Schenectady, NY Co mM P an y all large cities 
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TWO TEAMS HANDLING A PHOENIX SNOW plow : 
PLOW ae _ 


low is tt 
Clean Streets and Pavements consin « ’ 
for Next Winter aS oo ere ane 
City, county and township officials along i RT in A 
the early fall begin to seriously consider th and to ma ‘ 
necessity of investing money in snow VS il built. deper 
irder that the streets and walks in their dis chin 


tricts may be clear of snow during the winter 
\ county in the western part of Wisconsi 
made a survey of automobiles, trucks and trac 
tors used among the townsmen and farmers 
The figures showed a total of more t 
$1,000,000 worth of automotive equip 

than the total for an average 
One day in the dead of winter after a week's 











snow blockade the local n wspaper appeared 
with a discussion head “A Mill Dollar 
Idle.” The editor figured that the interest 

the money invested in the automobiles, trucks 
and tractors amounted to $60,00« yeal Whe 
the roads were blocked t these ichines 
eld that it was costing the owners just a 
cents less than $165 every day, costing it be 








ause these machines were absolutely useles 
lhe remedy for this is the use of vell t WORKING IN DEEP SNOW 





On the Calendar of Conventions 


SEPTEMBER 13-15 Detro! M a) ' ‘ 
lssociation of Americas 
innual meeting Secretary, W. | ] 1 


Cemetery, Pittsburgh, Pa 


SepremMper 13-16.—Bripcerport, Cor O 
New England Water H ! ! 
nvention Secretary, Frank J. Giff . 
lemple, Boston, ass 
SEF MBER 6-30 Boston, M ? 
aftor Safety Cour 
secretary > J. Williams, 168 N M ( 
e, Chicago, Ill ( ( oO 
SerpremBper 27-80—Santa Monica, Catt j 
eague of California Mun ‘ 
ntion Secretary, H A Masor ca 
Supervisors, San Francisco, Calif 104 | ] \ 
SEPTEMBER 29-OcToREK 1 HIARR Pa ( N 
Pennsylvania State Association i 
missioners innual conventior 5 tar { 
Norris, Clearfield, Pa . ' . 
Octorer 11-14 Seatr_e, Wasn 
imerican Association of Port 1 
meeting Secretary, M. P. Fennell { 5 


Street, Montreal, Canada 
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Alba Installation, Gary, Indiana 


Ornamental Street Lighting with 
Alba Globes 


is profitable municipal investment. 


It increases property values by making a city mors 
ittractive to live in and by drawing trade. It costs 
no more than old fashioned, inefficient, unattractive 
| 
i 


ighting. 


Alba is the best glass for all lighting uses. It dif 


5 fuses the greatest quantity of usable light—absorbs 


least—and makes illumination uniform and agreeable. 


Street Lighting Suggestions 


City officials, civic organizations and any one else 

who is interested in good Street Lighting can secure 

— information and literature upon request to our Street 
Lighting Department. 





Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
PITTSBURGH 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Ltd., Toronto 











Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off, 
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